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WILLIAM McDOUGALL 1871-1928 


7 
AN Epirortial 


HE death of William McDougall on the 28th of last Novem- 
ber must not be allowed to pass into history without specific 
ky owledgment of his historic role in the life of this Jot RNAL. 
pting only Morton Prince, the founder, William McDougall 

s influenced the JourNav’s destiny more than any other single 
ndividual. An associate editor between 1913 and 1937, he con 
ributed several distinguished articles to its pages. By virtue of 

s close personal relations with Prince his judgment was often 
reflected in editorial policies; it was, indeed, at his suggestion 

it in 1921 Prince broadened the scope of the JourNat to include 
he field of social psychology as well as abnormal. 

Not only as a friend and adviser to the JourNaL do we honor 
him, however, but also for the far-reaching significance of his 
work in the two fields of psychological science to which this 
JouRNAL is devoted. No scholar, past or present, has attained 


in equal degree of eminence in both abnormal and social psy 
chology. The two leading articles of this number, written by 


Consulting Editors, show the grounds for his fame in these two 


provinces of mental science, 

It was no mere coincidence that he should have achieved 
distinction in both branches of psychology. His ability to treat 
the critical problems of both social and abnormal psychology 
temmed directly from his grasp upon the foundations of the 
science as a whole. A systematist in the grand manner, he fitted 
very detail into its proper place within a comprehensive frame. 

His genius for system seems all the more remarkable when on« 
considers the variety of his interests, his originality of mind, and 
the relative isolation in which he worked. Because the views he 
held were not popular, he had few colleagues to encourage and 
aid him in his thinking. Indeed, his solitude in our generation 
was not unlike that of great thinkers in the past who have dared 
to see dignity and value in the behavior of men at times when 
fashion called for the exclusion of value. Like them, McDougall 
honored the human nature that he delighted to study. 
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WILLIAM McDOUGALL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


Wellesley ¢ 


leg 


‘To one could be even slightly acquainted with McDougall’s 
N role in contemporary psychology without realizing the 
impossibility of making him the hero of the usual laudatory 
obituary essay. Yet the materials for such an essay are abun 
dantly supplied by his career. Even in a limited portion of his 
work, that devoted to social psychology, the occasions for eulogy 
are plentiful and in some cases striking.’ 

It would be easy to dwell on the fact that he brought to social 
psychology an exceptionally rich and varied experience—that he 
had enjoyed a brilliant career as a student of the physical and 
biological sciences and had read in the social sciences both widely 
and critically. It would be easy too to stress the fact that he had 
acquired first-hand knowledge of cultures other than his own— 
that he had been a member of the famous Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to the Torres Straits; that he had assisted 
Dr. Charles Hose in his extensive study of the natives of Borneo; 
and that he had seen with his own eyes the civilizations of 
China, Java, and India. It could be pointed out that, as a mem- 
ber of the expedition to the Torres Straits, he had been one of 
the pioneers in studying primitive peoples by the methods of 
experimental psychology; and that in The Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo,’ a joint publication with Dr. Hose, he had put forward, 
as one of the many hypotheses he contributed to that book, an 
interpretation of one of the religions of Borneo which may be 
regarded as an independent anticipation, within its restricted 
field, of Eliot Smith’s theory of the diffusion of cultural elements. 
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It would also be possible to emphasize his achievements in experi 
mental and physiological psychology, and to call attention to the 
fact that it was his work in this field, particularly in vision, atten 
tion, and the general functioning of the brain, that led to his 

ction as a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the influence of his 
Social Psychology. The barest account of his career could hardly 
void stating as a mere matter of record that the basic theory of 
the book not only became a major issue in psychology, but gave 
rise to reverberations which, spreading beyond the borders of 
sychology, definitely affected the treatment the topic has 
eceived ever since. The Group Mind, though far less influ 
ntial than Social Psychology, and far less generally acceptable, 
might be described as a challenging presentation of a contro 
versial subject; and his numerous papers on special topics in 
social psychology might be brought forward as evidence of his 


and widely ranging interest in the field. It would 


inflagging 

possible too to trace the theories he first set forth in his Social 
Psychology as he developed them in the other problems that 
subsequently engaged his interest—in abnormal psychology and 
in psychology in general. It would be more to the point, in an 
ssay on his work in social psychology, to show that his influence 

discernible in some of the movements especially characteristic 
of the social psychology of the present—in the emphasis on the 
importance of conation and motivation; in the steadily increasing 


interest in larger formations like sentiments, attitudes, and whol 


personalities; and above all in the deliberate search for dynamic 


explanations. It would even be possible, in conformity with a 
prevalent convention, to make a count of the references to his 
work in the writings of his contemporaries, and to plot their 
distribution with reference to different points of view and fields 
of interest, in a manner too familiar to need description. With 
or without such data—for the point is too obvious to require 
their support—McDougall could be presented as a dominant 
hgure in the psychology of his day. 

But any such treatment, though true in itself, would com 
pletely miss the special quality of his influence. For the plain 
fact is that to many of his fellow psychologists, Mcl ougall stood 
outside the pale of scientific respectability. In America he was 


videly regarded as an anachronism and a menace; his nam« 
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became almost synonymous with theories and practices regarded 
by most American psychologists as remnants of exploded but 

dangerous superstitions—with animism, vitalism, and tele 
ology; with nativism in the discredited form of Lamarckism; 


and with shady ventures into psychical research and extra-sensory 


rception. He became something of a stereotype to the psycho 


logical public, and it has long been possible to express an attitud 


toward a topic, and to some extent to indicate its theoretical cor 
ections, by associating it with McDougall’s name. Perhay 
more than any other one individual, McDougall became a symbol 
of what American psychology has most heartily set itself against 
It is obvious, however, that no one becomes a symbol and 
stereotype without reason, and to follow the course of event 
that gave McDougall this status is one way of understanding hi 
significance in psychology. It began, in so far as it is possible to 
fix a beginning, in the publication of his Social Psychology. His 
+] 


autobiography contains an enlightening passage about the origi 


ol this book. 


Coming in this way the idea was probably a more complet 
expression of its author’s thought than a more deliberately cor 
structed theory would have been. At any rate it set the direction 


of his intellectual life. It is no exaggeration to say that the 


rest 
of his work in psychology was devoted mainly to developing 
and de fe nding the thesis he first stated in Social Psychology. 
The influence of the book was due largely to its promise of a 
psychology which, by penetrating to the springs of action, would 
engage with the realities of concrete situations. McDougall per- 
mitted and even encouraged his readers to use their common 
sense ways of thinking about people; to regard them as living 
individuals striving towards goals in a world where desire, fore 
sight, and effort were really effective. He believed that the con 


ventional, experimental psychology of the day was sterile and 


W McD In C. Murchison (ed.), op. cit., 208 
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-oipplete—that it had nothing to offer to the pressing problems 


f human existence as they present themselves in their immediate 
mmplexity. In its stead he proposed a psychology which was 
ynamic rather than merely descriptive, concerned with the 
ctual situations of daily life rather than with the pared-down 
bstractions of the laboratory, occupied with units which today 
vould be called molar, and perhaps configurational, as opposed 
» the molecular and atomistic. A return to common sense is 
n an attempt to get a fresh view of the problem itself, espe 
lly of aspects habitually neglected. It was decidedly so in 
McDougall’s case. By turning to whole concrete situations and 
seeking the springs of action, he hoped to produce a psy 
logy which was genuinely relevant to human life and gen 
ely and explicitly causal. 
Naturally his claims were not taken at their face value; nat 
rally too the immediate object of criticism was the specific 
ctrine of the book, the role of innate dispositions. A con- 
icuous outcome was the famous instinct controversy which 
ched its height (as a controversy) in the nineteen twenties. 
Since, like many controversies, it involved more than the points 
issue, it gave rise to distortion and confusion. 
For one thing, a vague impression was created that McDougall, 
insisting on the basic importance of innate dispositions, was 
the instincts indiscriminately and at all costs. It was not 


n remembered that his doctrine was, among other things, an 


g 
tack upon the uncritical use of the term instinct. Some of the 
st vigorous pages of Social Psychology are devoted to this 
tack, and to an attempt to give an exact, and, it is especially to 
noted, a restricted meaning to the term. By limiting its use 
) native reactions, by setting up definite criteria and by describ 
g a definite pattern of organization, he gave the term a more 

precise meaning than had ever before been in general use in 
yi hology. 

An appeal to nativism, however, has always had a way of 
irousing suspicion in a psychology striving to be scientific. To 
many, a native reaction has the look of something “ given,” 

rhaps to be accepted without further investigation, perhaps 
even to be regarded as unknowable. And science and the 
unknowable are traditional enemies, whether a situation is 
unknowable because of insuperable practical difficulties or (if 
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there is any difference) because of its intrinsic nature. It is 
possible, on the other hand, that in spite of the inconvenience to 
science, some reactions, even those involving complex organi- 
zation, may, as a matter of fact, be native. The acceptance of 
inconvenient facts, even of limits of knowledge, is as much a 
part of the scientific discipline as the attempt to press inquiry as 
far as possible. Actually, however, the native need not be a stop 
ping point in investigation. There are ways of investigating 
heredity and maturation which have proved at least as successful 
as investigations of learning and of environmental influences. 

Another source of opposition not purely evidential was th 
feeling that if a trait is native it cannot be changed. The whole 
question “Can human nature be altered?” was thus brought 
into the discussion, along with its many practical implications. 
In the thought of those who consider social and political changes 
desirable and vastly important this issue was especially promi- 
nent. Again it is possible that this matter is independent of 
human wishes; that just as there may be limits to man’s know] 
edge, so too there may be limits to his control of nature, perhaps 
even, or especially, of his own. And again it 1s possible that 
native tendencies do not imply unalterable modes of behavior. 
This stand, as a matter of fact, is the one that McDougall took. 
He clearly stated and even emphasized the ways in which native 
tendencies undergo change and development. Both through 
their cognitive inlets and through their motor expressions, the 
instincts and native tendencies are, in his opinion, subject to 
enormous modification. 

To raise these considerations, however, is not to defend 
McDougall’s position. To make them explicit—for they are 
familiar enough—is rather to suggest reasons for the deep antag- 
onism he aroused. It is also to suggest the ways in which 
McDougall’s ideas differed from those commonly attached to 
the symbol and the stereotype. The most unflattering features 
of the stereotype and the most objectionable meanings of the 
symbol were determined, however, by issues far more funda 
mental and even more emotionally loaded than the nature 


nurture problem and the question of the immutability or modi 
fiability of human nature. His theory of purposive striving 
implied teleology. Through the clash of his theory with mecha 


nism and through his insistence on psychical causation, he 
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touched upon the basic problem of what constitutes scientific 
explanation. 

It was through its involvement in this fundamental issue that 
Social Psychology got so completely out of hand as actually to 
change the course of its author’s life. McDougall somewhere 
calls attention to the fact that the full title of this book—almost 
never used—is An Introduction to Social Psychology. His inten 
tion was to make it propaedeutic to a series of volumes on social 
psychology which he hoped would be his masterpiece. But 
instead of leading to a life work devoted to social psychology 
specifically, the book became the Starting point Of an inquiry 
affecting psychology in general. It is significant that his next 
book on psychology was not one of the projected series. It was 
Body and Mind to which, in what he called a spirit of defiance, 

attached the subtitle A History and Defense of Animism. 

Of course McDougall had always known that his views 

quired a revision of current notions of causality—in particulai 
hat they required an acceptance of psychic causation. His dis 

itisfaction with mechanism was among the deepest determinants 
f his own beliefs. As nearly as can be ascertained he made two 
mands on causal explanation. One was the cognitive demand 

it be genuinely intelligible; the other was the practical 
demand that it be dynamically effective; and to his mind 


the mechanistic conception satishied neither. His own theory 


¢ 


was stated with characteristic clarity and vigor. That the con 
ept of causation itself be admitted he always emphatically 


4 


insisted. “Science must hold fast to causation,” he said in one 


of his later expositions, “if not to strict determination. Psychical 


events, though teleological, have their conditions and their causal 
antecedents.” ° He further demanded psychic causation. There 
is a point, he insisted, where desire and foresight and conscious 
direction enter the psychological situation; and they are not 
merely present, they are among the factors that determine events. 
The occurrence of goal-seeking behavior McDougall regarded as 
the most obvious matter of fact, inexplicable without psychic 
ausation. Causation in this form seemed to him not only 
dynamic but intelligibly dynamic, evidently because he thought 


\ ' us 


Mcl 
M 
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of human beings as familiar with its workings in their own inner 
experience. The system of psychology he built upon this notion 
therefore emphasized purposive striving as a causative factor 
not supernatural but not reducible to mechanistic principles 
causative factor which makes psychology an autonomous science, 
free to take account of its material in all its specificity, not bound 
by the principles of physical science no matter how effective they 
have proved in their own field. 

The mind-body problem, however, was not in and by its 
his major concern. That he insisted on no one solution to it is 
both curious and significant. Provided only that psychic causa 
t1i0n Was recognized, he did not care greatly how the psycho 
physical relation was conceived. He did not even care whether 
it was conceived monistically or dualistically. Recognizing a 

neral preference for monism,” he obligingly pointed out two 
ways in which monism and psychic causation could be mad 
compatible. Psychic monism was offered as an obvious possi 
bility, and emergence was recommended as a conception which 
many scientists were finding satisfactory. He himself had put 
forward a theory of emergence early in his career, but had 
abandoned it as not sufficiently radical. Later he adopted a 
theory of psychological monadism, admitting that it gave ris 
to many difhculties, but saying in effect that the same was true 
of all theories on the mind-body problem. His willingness to 
allow for differences of opinion in this respect is in strange 
contrast with his strict insistence that psychic causation itself be 
recognized. 

But these developments of his theory are chronologically out 
of order. Body and Mind was written while its author still had 
hope of producing as his major contribution a series of volumes 
on social psychology. The Group Mind was intended as the 
first volume in the series. Once again McDougall chose a title 
deliberately calculated to antagonize, in this case one that might 
easily be misleading. For by this phrase he intended no ghostly; 
social oversoul. The group mind he referred to was neither “a 
unitary consciousness of the society over and above that of the 


individuals comprised within it”‘ nor “a super-individual and 


The group mind. New York: Putnam, 1920, 12 
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ni-divine person before whom all men must bow down.”” It 

a system of relationships which today would be called a 
figuration, an outcome of the fact that “a society when it 
joys a long life and becomes highly organized, acquires a struc 


ind qualities which are largely independent of the qualities 


the individuals who enter into its composition and take part 


at 
a brief time in its life.” ” Never influential, the book aroused 


interest. Its reception was such that the projected volumes 


ocial psychology were never written and its author’s | ype Ol 
] 


icing a masterpiece in that field perished. 


From this point on, McDougall’s chief activities were not in 
| psychology. To be sure, never ceased to be interested 
ts problems; they formed the subject matter of many of those 
tings in which, following the tradition of British scholars, he 
idressed himself not to his professional associates only but to 
ling public in general.’ But the main line of his think 


took a different direction. Instead of building a social psy 


reat 


logy on the foundations he had laid, he turned to the exam 
tion of the foundations themselves; as if, thwarted in_ his 
rinal plan, he was prompted to test the validity of his prin 
les both by applying them in other fields and by following 
their theoretical implications. His work in abnormal psy 
hology, in general psychology, and in the development of his 
tical position, may be regarded in this light. So also may 


st in psychical research, in extra-sensory perception, and 


his Lamarckian experiments. It was as if th 
d in Social Psychology carried implications so far-reaching 
1 so unexpectedly disturbing that, in their light, his original 
became inappropriate and in a sense even impossible. 
nless he wished to ignore rather than to meet the opposition 
aroused—and it was hardly in his nature to ignore oppo 
ition—he was compelled, instead of writing a social psychology, 
» develop and justify his basic conceptions 
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As his views developed, he used the word hormic to charac 
terize his psychology. He made use of this word not only to 
emphasize the conative aspects of mental life, but also to dis 
tinguish his own view of motivation from that of the hedonists, 
For McDougall, purposive striving was literally goal seeking, an 
activity directed specifically toward an object or situation not 
toward pleasure and away from pain in themselves. Pleasur 
and pain might be important in influencing the means toward 
an end, but they were not in themselves the ends sought or 
avoided. This part of his theory has received less attention than 
it deserves; it is not so promptly associated with his name as ar 
some of his other contentions. It is interesting, however, that 
an essential part of his teaching was the conception of psycho 
logical processes as directed toward objects—a conception promi 
nent in various enterprises today, in social psychology and 
psychology generally. 

It is significant that in developing his theoretical conception, 
McDougall never lost sight of the concrete situations whicl 
always, in his eyes, gave them their significance. His funda 
mental interest was in “the art and theory of the internal lif 
of man,” an art and theory which in his opinion were woefully 
lacking in “a foundation of a scientific knowledge of man.” " 
‘If I thought that psychology were incapable of furnishing the 
required foundation,” he said, “1 should not regard it as of much 
interest.” '' Grounded in a concern for the actualities of human 
experience, his interest in the theoretical basis of psychology was 
compelling. Every topic he considered had its place in a con 
ceptual system in which the entire field of psychology was repré 
sented. Indeed, a large part of his importance, certainly an 
essential part, lay in his relation to psychological theory. It is a 
commonplace today that the concepts of causation and explana 
tion, not in psychology merely but in science in general, are 
undergoing a critical and perhaps revolutionary revision; much 
of the scientific work now going forward reveals the need for new 
concepts which, while retaining the thoroughgoing naturalism 
proper to science, do full justice to the data of empirical observa 
tion. It is probable that McDougall’s place in the history of 
psychology will be in the neighborhood of this movement. Thi 


McD In CM ’ 
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chances are that he will be remembered as a man sufficiently 
insistent on the special character of psychological facts as he 
saw them to demand that accepted principles of explanation be 
adjusted to receive them. 

Yet it is difficult to describe his contribution in this field. It 
was neither creative nor critical in the full sense of those terms. 
McDougall came nowhere near working out a new concept of 
causation or of scientific explanation. In rejecting mechanism 
he simply swung to the other extreme, adopting the theories 

mventionally opposed to it, apparently without feeling the need 
of a radically different way of conceiving the whole situation. 

hat mechanism was not the answer seemed uppermost in his 
mind. On the other hand, his contribution was not essentially 
critical. It was critical in the sense of asserting that there were 
n idequacies in accepted assumptions, but the criticism consisted 
less in diagnosing the precise nature of those difficulties than in 
communicating a sense of acute disharmony between the prof 
fered explanations and the psychological facts as he saw them. 
The point he refused to yield was the special character of the 
bserved facts. That the theory be adjusted to accommodate the 

ts was his ever-recurring demand. 

This attitude gives the clue to his true originality; he had a 
lively and extraordinarily obstinate sense of the presence of a 
problem. He flatly refused to say that there was no problem 
when he was sure that one was staring him in the face. To him 
the facts of goal seeking were both obvious and important, and 
the facile formula “ If all the facts were known . . .” was a futile 
evasion. It is this stubborn sense of a problem—not his solution, 
not even his way of conceiving it—that constitutes his service to 
psychology. His work was never a contented recording of facts 
for their own sake; his intellect was always avid of explanation. 
Neither was he satisfied with the detached speculation of pure 
theory; his sense for concrete reality was too acute and too 
nsistent. By communicating his discomfort at an unresolved 
situation, he awakened in others an active and often indignant 
iwareness of the problems he considered crucial. 

The antagonism he aroused was an essential part of his influ 
nce. Its strength was due in part to the magnitude of the issues 
he raised, but in part also to his combative style in argument. 
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In none of his activities was his temperament negligible. H 
described himself as arrogant; no one could deny that he wa 
forthright and courageous. Perhaps it was his temperament 
that impelled him to attack major problems; certainly a tem 
peramental urge to take sides decisively was not without influ 
ence in determining his theoretical position. His example, how 
ever, has not led others to take sides. In social psychology and 
in psychology in general, the problems he pushed to the fore do 
not today demand an alignment for or against his positior 
These problems are now being conceived in ways to which th 
basic terms of his own formulations are irrelevant. But th 
decisiveness with which he treated them, and the very oppositio: 
he aroused, have led others to attack them with fresh concep 
tions. To solve the problems he raised was not McDougall’ 


role in psychology. His achievement was to bring them to light 


in a manner so disturbing as to force them upon the attention of 
a generation of psychologists trained to ignore them. 


a 





WILLIAM McDOUGALL AND ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


JAMES QO. HOLSOPPLI 


¥ William McDougall psychology had a staunch systematist 


ible to integrate the abnormal and the normal within a single 
iceptual whole. For most psychologists the abnormal is a 
ld that is merely appended to general psychology, or even 
iored as irrelevant to scientific psychology. For them abnor- 
ality is adequately handled if it is linked to the normal through 
use of certain special theories. For McDougall, however, to 
‘(plain the normal and the abnormal was a single task, one 
ich called into play all the resources of his comprehensive 
oretical system and brought them to bear on the understand 
g of human life. To him the war years brought both an 
pportunity and an obligation to practice and test out his abnor 
mal psychology in the very centers where he taught. 
McDougall was not greatly interested in the classification of 
ntal diseases, except as he found it necessary to consider 
functional” and “organic” conditions in relation to his own 
liefs concerning body and mind. He was, however, intensely 
erested in the processes of disorder. An outstanding illustra 
yn is found in his treatment of the manic depressive psychoses. 
Once he had accepted this condition as a disease entity, he was 
no longer interested in its superficial symptomatology. The 
problem for him centered now in the search for dynamic factors 
the development of the disease, and in the projecting of a 
uurse of treatment based, not on the statistical relationship 
tween apparent “recovery” and some accidental treatment, 
but on the operation of those factors responsible for the disease. 
Whether or not his concepts of excitement and energy, of 
ggression and submissiveness, may turn out to hold the true 
xplanation for the disorder, the fact remains that he has used 
in this particular case concepts basic for his whole psychology. 
They are, moreover, concepts susceptible to experimental inquiry. 


161 
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With respect to psychoanalysis it seems entirely probable that 
McDougall contributed far more than he received. Tolerantly 
and sympathetically he attempted to understand and to use the 
central elements of what he judged to be useful ideas from any 
of the analytic schools. Indeed, his endorsement and defense 
undoubtedly protected psychoanalytic doctrine against dangerous 
assaults from psychologists who would have been entirely unsym 
pathetic had it not been for McDougall’s efforts to point out 
valid contributions. He received, however, little thanks from 
the analysts. His severe treatment of their illogicalities caused 
them to view him with suspicion and alarm. 

It may be that McDougall’s catholicity and his tolerance for 
psychoanalysis were a consequence of his original vocational 
choice. Upon the completion of his formal academic training, 
a variety of professions was open to him. He could have been 
a philosopher, a physiologist, a neurologist, a psychiatrist, or a 
psychologist. He did not go into psychology, as some do, merely 
because he was unequipped for the medical disciplines. At the 
time he made his choice he believed the latter to be stagnant—a 
view in which many physicians would now acquiesce concerning 
the medical practices in vogue at that time. With his broad 
background he was in a particularly favorable position to defend 
a psychology of the abnormal which was part of, rather than 
split off from, the overlapping areas of medicine and mental 
science. 

In current literature we often note that attempts are made to 
explain the so-called “minor” disorders in terms of general 
psychological theory with the implication that the “ major” dis 
orders require another or a different psychology. For this view 
McDougall had no use. He could and did explain major and 
minor abnormalities in the same terms, and treat them alike. 
He felt, indeed, that the key to the study of the more serious 
disorders lay in a true understanding of minor deviations, such 
as could be induced and studied experimentally in connection 
with infection, drug effects, or hypnosis. In this respect h 
stood almost alone among those who engage in therapy or 
research. Certainly his position was in sharp contrast to that of 


psychologists who devote themselves to minor disorders because 
they feel incompetent to deal with the more serious mental 


afflictions. 
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Among McDougall’s most important contributions to descrip- 
ive abnormal psychology are his pictures of regression. His 
wn descriptions are of something which is very real, open to 
iny observer, and susceptible to laboratory study. His experi 
nce in this area led him to consider carefully and reject the 
sychoanalytic theories of regression. 


Let us quote from the case of M.B.: 
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It should be especially noted here that the regression described 
McDougall, a genuine reversion to a type of behavior actually 
wn by a young child, was in no sense simply a failure to 
rform acts thought of usually as “adult.” The extraordinary 


honesty of the author was apparent in the way in which he 
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guarded this description. Certain exceptions to the otherw 


perfect picture of regression in M.B. were described: 


- elapsed since the publication o 


is regrettable indeed that a gr 
‘ this kind has not been done in ment 
h material is available. 
ction with McDougall’s treatment of regressio1 
curious omission should be noted. He gave little attentio1 
mental deficiency, to intelligence abnormalities, or to intelligen 
tests. Had he given more, it is probable that he would have had 


an influence upon the psychometric field. Specifically, it 


probable that intelligence testing—which now depends so largely 


upon notations of what a child does not do—would give greatei 
attention to what the child does. Further, if present definitions 
of imbecility or idiocy were framed as McDougall framed his 
descriptions of psychotic regression, they would certainly be less 
negative in tone, and more revealing. 

In the treatment of mental disease McDougall was decidedly 
unorthodox from the point of view of institutional psychiatry. 
He believed that commitment to a mental hospital often pro 
duced more harm than benefit. Rarely is this possibility con 
sidered by psychopathologists, especially by those dependent on 
institutional salaries. Unequivocally McDougall says of one of 
his patients, “I have no doubt that if any forcible restraints had 
been applied, or any attempt made to confine him in a hospital, 
the excitement would have increased, and he would have pt 
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he picture of a full-grown maniacal 
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Way about many mor patient 


Tie 
“ie ae 
cked soldiers. This unorthodox view gai 


mosity of his colleagues, who during th 
» better procedure in th Casc of shi I] shock d 
k them up. 
Regarding the prevention of mental dis: 
McDougall accepted the current label, 
vere brief but outspoken 


disease Ct uld be abort 


hic 


ven a formula which 
clinic. “All mental therapy 
iy be summed up in the old Greek m: 
by this statement McDougall meant 


, 


ms probable that McDougall’s 
rch and his views on clairvoyance and telepat 


' 
0 


d his doctrine of t 


the abnormal. Disord 
r must be explained in terms of, a distorted 
world. Hallucinations and delusions « 
m common experience. So too do telepat 
the psychologist whose real universe is nothing m« 
omposite of common experience, the definitions of 
cination and delusion are relatively simple. But if, 
McDougall, the psychologist is convinced of the reality of experi 
es which are rare and not understood, then these problems of 
finition become difficult. McDougall was deeply c 
with both abnormality and the phenomena of parapsychology. 


lis belief in the latter sharpened his sense of definition for the 


ncerned 


rormer. 
The time has not yet come to give a critique of McDougall’s 
ontributions in detail, nor to frame an appreciation of 
This much may be said, however—that th 
the controversies he inspired will continue, and sounder 


| 


portions of his work will be valued, long after the work of many 


of his contemporaries 1S forgotten. 





A CRITIQUE OF CULTURAL AND STATISTICAL 
CONCEPTS OF ABNORMALITY 


te of the most significant contributions to a proper orienta- 
tion and envisagement of human behavior has been the 
body of data coming in the past few decades from the field of 
ethnological research. Human behavior had so long been seen 
in terms of the categories of Western civilization that a critical 
evaluation of cultures other than our own could not help exer- 
cising a salutary effect on the ever-present tendency to view a 
situation in terms of familiar classifications. The achievement 
of a realization that the categories of social structure and function 
are ever plastic and dynamic, that they differ with varying 
cultures and that one culture cannot be interpreted or evaluated 
in terms of the categories of another, represents as tremendous 
an advance in the study of social behavior as did the brilliant 
insight of Freud in the field of depth psychology. 

Wundt (19) to some extent, but especially Boas (3), have 
emphasized this approach continuously. One may say that 
most of the “ mistakes” of earlier anthropologists have been due 
to the tendency of seeing the features of other cultures simply 
in terms of the categories of Western civilization and forming, 
consequently, a distorted impression of those features, whether 
they relate to religion, marriage, or some other aspect of social life. 

In connection with this modern ethnological conception of the 
relativity of interpretations and standards, there has arisen the 
problem of whether the standard of what constitutes abnormality 
is a relative or an absolute one. Foley (10) infers from the 
ethnological material at hand that abnormality is a relative con 
cept and criticizes Benedict (1), who seems to present evidence 
for the “statistical or relativity theory” yet “at times appears 


inconsistent in seeking for an absolute and universal criterion of 


> _* 


abnormality.” Briefly, the evidence from Benedict can be sub- 
sumed under three headings: (a) behavior considered abnormal 
in our culture but normal in other societal configurations; 


1H 
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(b) types of abnormalities not occurring in Western civilization; 
and (c) behavior considered normal in our society but abnormal 
in others. 

(a) Of “our” type of abnormal behavior considered normal 

other cultures, Benedict gives, as an example, that of the 
Northwest Coast Indians whom Boas has studied at first hand. 
“All existence is seen in this culture in terms of an insult 
omplex.” This complex is not only condoned but culturally 


reénforced. When the self-esteem and prestige of the chief is 


njured, he either arranges a “ potlatch” ceremony or goes head 
| 


unting. The injury to his prestige is a function of the prevalent 
sult-complex. Almost anything is an insult. It may be the 
ctory of a rival chief in a potlatch competition; it may be th 
ccidental death of a wife, or a score of other situations, all of 
which are interpreted as having a reference to the individual. 

If, on the other hand, he has been bested in competition with 

rival chief, he will arrange a potlatch ceremony in which hi 
gives away property to his rival, at the same time declaiming a 
recitative in which there is “an uncensored self-glorification and 
ridicule of the opponent that is hard to equal outside of the 
monologue of the abnormal”: “either of the two mentioned 
above procedures are meaningless without the fundamental 
paranoid reading of bereavement.” 

Among other “abnormal” traits which are an_ integral 
of some culture patterns, ethnological literature mentions 
Dobuans (11), who exhibit an “unnatural” degree of 

ir and suspicion; the Polynesians, who regard their chief as 
tabu to touch, allegedly because of a prevalent “défense d 
toucher” neurosis; the Plains Indians with their religiously 
colored visual and auditory hallucinations; the Yogis with their 
trance states; and the frequent institutionalizations of homo 
sexuality, whether in the religions of different cultures (e.g., 
shamans of North Siberia or Borneo) or in their social struc 
tures (e.g., the berdache of American Indian tribes or th 
homosexual youth of Grecian-Spartan antiquity). 

(b) The second argument in favor of the cultural envisage 
ment of abnormality is the existence of “styles ” of abnormalities 
which presumably do not occur in our Western type of cultures. 
The “arctic hysteria” noted by Czaplicka (8) and its tropical 
correlative “lattah” (Clifford, 6; 7) with their picture of 
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echolalia, echopraxia and uncontrolled expression of obscenities, 
as well as the “amok” seizure of the Malayan world, are given 
as examples. 

(c) Of normal behavior in our culture considered abnormal 
in others Benedict mentions as most conspicuous the role of 
personal initiative and drive in our own as compared with the 
the Zuni Indians, for example, “th 


individual with undisguised initiative and greater drive than his 


Zuni culture. Among 
fellows is apt to be branded a witch and hung up by his thumbs.’ 
Similarly, what seems to us a perfectly normal pattern of 
behavior acquisitiveness, for example—would be looked upon 
by the potlatch celebrants as just a little “queer.” For them, 
possession of property is secondary to the prestige they acquir 
when they distribute it. 

These are then, briefly, the bases for the assertion that abnor 
mality is a relative concept, differing from culture to culture, 
that no particular efficacy attaches to the expression and that it 
gains meaning only in terms of the social milieu in which it 
considered. 

The question of what are the differentia of normality and 
abnormality is of course the crux of the problem. Is the concept 
of abnormality culturally defined? Is that which is regarded as 
abnormal or normal in a particular culture the only criterion fot 
calling a behavior pattern such? Foley, for whom abnormality 
is a purely statistical concept, would answer in a positive manner 
and points to Benedict’s example of the Northwest Coast Indians 
who institutionalize “ paranoia.” Let us, however, consider this 
“ institutionalization of paranoia,” as well as some of the other 
bits of evidence, critically. 

Is it not stretching the point to call the Indians’ megalomania: 
activities and beliefs delusions in the sense that the paranoiac in 
the psychopathic institution has his beliefs called delusions: 
Macfie Campbell (5) states that “the delusions of the ill-balanced 
and the beliefs of the orthodox are more closely akin than 1s 
usually recognized,” and we cannot separate the two as sharply 
as we would wish to do. The abnormal delusion proper 1s, 
however, an attempt of the personality to deal with a conflict 
producing situation, and the delusion “like fever, becomes an 


attempt by nature at cure.” The patient’s delusion is an internal 


resolution of a problem; it is his way of meeting the intolerable 
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uation. That is why it is abnormal. It represents a spon 
neous protective device of the personality, something which ts 
learned. It is a crystallization of something which hitherto 
ad been prepotent. The individual’s personality thereafter 
fracts and reflects in terms of a distorted slant. 
The Haida chief, upon the death of a member of his family, 
$0 experiences a certain tension. He resolves this tension, 
ver, in a way which is not only socially sanctioned but 
illy determined. His reaction is not something spontaneous 
g out of the nuclear substrate of his instinctive life. It is 
a crystallization in a certain direction of some previously 
re lized protective potentialities of the psyche His reaction 
yre-determined socially. Since his milieu expects that reaction 
him, he acts upon that expectation when the situation arises. 
course it is possible that historically the behavior may have 
1 and must have had some spontaneous protective signifi 
most likely imbedded deeply in a web of primitive beliefs 
out magic practices. Yet the modern Alaskan chief, unlike 
distant prototype, has no conflicts ol doubt about the likeli 
hood that malignant forces have caused the death of some 
member of his family; he knows, and he acts upon that knowl 
lige by venting his emotions. There is no permanent change 
his personality when a tension-producing situation arises. 
Emotions are aroused and appeased with no change in the 
personality profile. 
In the personality of one who is labelled “abnormal” this 


hange is, however, to be found. There is always “the wavy he 


was before” and “the way he is now,” regardless of the fact 


a present symptomatological picture had its roots in a pre 

nt substrate which would make for a particular personality 
This is not true of the Haida Chief, in whom the 

ns” of reference and grandeur are externally imposed 

ns. A Northwest Coast Indian, if given the opportunity 

r a naturalistic investigation of the situations that provoke his 

‘ paranoid “ reactions—as, for example, through an education— 
uld unlearn his previous emotional habits or at the least modify 
them. He is capable of insight; the true paranoiac is usually 
ond it. The latter, if he kills the person who he thinks is 
persecuting him, only temporarily resolves his difficulty; the 
Indian chief who kills another family “to avenge the insult of 


I 
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his wife’s death” achieves a permanent affective equilibration 
with regard to that incident. His prestige restored, he once 
more enjoys his self-respect. The Haida defends imagined 
assaults against his personal integrity only when some violent 


extra-personal event occurs. The paranoid psychotic defends 


himself against imagined assaults even though there is no objec 
tive evidence of any. 

The point that the writer would then emphasize is that the 
delusions of the psychotic and the delusions of the Northwest 
Coast Indian cannot by any means be equated. Mechanisms lik« 
the conviction of grandeur are abnormal not by virtue of unique, 
abnormal qualia but by virtue of their function in the total 
economy of the personality. The true paranoiac reaction repre- 
sents a choice of the abnormal; the reaction of the Haida chief 
represents no such choice—there is but one path for him to 
follow. If one of the chief's men showed paranoid symptoms 
by proclaiming that fe really was the chief of the tribe and that 
his lawful place was being usurped, the institutionalization of 
paranoid symptoms within that culture would not, I am sure, 
prevent the rest of the tribe from thinking him abnormal. 

Fundamentally the same criticism might be applied to the 
“défense de toucher” neurosis supposedly exemplified by the 
Polynesian tabu on touching the chief. Here, as in paranoia, we 
must consider whether the mechanism is a cultural habit 
reénforced by emotional associations or whether it is a true 
morbid reaction. Obviously it is the former. Thus by reason 
of that fact it zs not abnormal. As in the paranoia of the Haida, 
there is no choice here and consequently no conflict. If a person 
is brought up with the idea that to touch the chief means death, 
his acting upon that idea in adulthood is not a neurosis but 
simply a habit. There is, in other words, the genetic aspect to 
true abnormality which cannot be evaded but which is over 
looked when we speak of “abnormal” symptoms. The explana- 
tion of the delusion of persecution of the Dobu is of course sub 
ject to the same criticism, which would hold likewise for trances, 
visions, the hearing of voices and hysterical seizures. When 
these are simply culturally reénforced pattern-suggestions, they 
are not abnormal in the true sense of the word. When the 
Plains Indian by a rigid physical regimen of exhaustion and 
fatigue plus a liberal dose of suggestion achieves a vision, that 
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achievement is not an abnormal reaction in the same sense that 
the visual hallucination of the psychotic is. 

A similar example presented as an argument for the cultural 
definition of abnormality is the supposed institutionalization of 
homosexuality among different cultures. The difficulty with all 
discussions of this enormously complex topic is the lack of agree 
ment among investigators as to the sense in which the homo 
sexual is abnormal. Obviously, homosexuality is not the same 
type of morbid mental reaction as paranoia; in fact, it is not a 
morbid mental reaction at all. The abnormality of homo 
sexuality exists at a different level; it is social and biological 
rather than psychological." Homosexuality as an abnormal form 
of behavior cannot be spoken of in the same sense in which one 
speaks of visual and auditory hallucinations or grandiose delu 
sions. Sex inversion is rather a statistical type of abnormality. 
It represents extreme deviations from the norm and makes for 
the non-conformity which engenders social antagonism and 
ostracism in certain societies. We are not justified, then, in say 
ng that certain cultures institutionalize this abnormality; because 
when we call homosexuality an abnormality in the same sense 
in which we speak of a delusion as abnormal, we are misusing 
the term and being inconsistent about its application. 

The second point of view from which the cultural definition 

sometimes argued is that there occur among different cultures 
abnormalities which are peculiar to them, as, for example, 
‘arctic hysteria,” “amok,” “lattah” et al. The untenability of 
this hypothesis becomes evident when a little analytic insight is 
ipplied to the phenomena considered. In his masterly analysis 
of the lattah reaction, Van Loon (18) has also, the writer thinks, 
given a good explanation of “arctic hysteria.” “Lattah,” he writes, 
‘is chiefly a woman’s complaint. The symptoms appear in conse 
quence of a fright or some other sudden emotion; the startled 
patient screams” and exhibits echolalia, echopraxia, shouting of 
obscenities and a strong feeling of fear and timidity. “The 
immediate cause of becoming lattah the patients report to be a 


dream of a highly sexual nature which ends in the waking up 
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of the dreamer with a start. The waking up is here a substitute 
for the dream activity, protecting the dreamer’s consciousness 
against the repressed complex.” The same analysis might be 
applied to “arctic hysteria,” which seems to show all the lattah 
symptoms, although the occurrence of a sudden waking from 
sleep as the beginning of the complaint is nowhere reported. 

The amok type of seizure, Van Loon explains, is due to hal 
lucinations of being attacked by men or animals and seems 
be confined to men. Clifford (7), on the other hand, considers 
amok from a genetic standpoint as having a background of 
anger, grudge, excitement and mental irritation, what the Malay 
calls “ sakit hati” (sickness of the liver). “A Malay loses som« 
thing he values, his father dies, he has a quarrel—any of these 
things cause him ‘sickness of the liver.” The state of feeling 
which drives the European to suicide makes the Malay go amok.” 
In the heat of the moment “he may strike his father, and the 
hatred of self which results, causes him to long for death and 
to seek it in the only way which occurs to a Malay, viz. by 
running amok.” The psychoanalyst with his theories of the 
introjective process in melancholia would doubtless find “ amok ” 
a fertile field for interesting speculative analogies. 

From the above discussion it is evident that the various 
“unique types of mental disorder” probably would yield readily 
to an analysis in terms of the categories of psychopathology. 
The mental disturbance can, to be sure, be understood only in 
terms of the cultural and social pattern within which it occurs, 
but the form that it does take is a secondary function of the 
abnormality. Only in this sense does culture condition abnor 
mality. The paranoid reaction can occur in almost any culture, 
but the form that it takes is culturally modifiable. Although the 
psychotic can feel himself persecuted in almost any culture, in 
the one the persecutor may be the sorcerer, in another a usurping 
chief, and in still another the President of the United States. 

The third argument for the cultural definition of abnormality 
is one which infers that inasmuch as traits considered normal in 
our society are considered abnormal in other cultures, abnor 


mality can be looked upon as simply that form of be ravior which 


a group considers aberrant. 
As previously mentioned with reference to homosexuality, the 


term “abnormality” cannot with exactitude be applied to ail 
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forms of behavior which fail to meet with social sanction. 

at would be making the term meaningless. The same criti 
m might be applied to this third argument. There is no 
ent of internal conflict in the Zufi, for instance, who, feeling 
or energy, gives vent to that energy. His behavior is aber 


how 


because it conflicts with the prevailing pattern. That, 
does not constitute abnormality. Such a Zuni is not 
mal; he is delinquent (13). He is maladjusted 
nds of his culture and comes into conflict with his | 
uuse he adheres to a different standard but becaus 
s the group standards which are also his own (to par: 
Mead). Edwards (9) pointed out this very frequent 
ncerning abnormality when he differentiated four 
ird types of individuals: “The average individual is the 
itious individual who ranks at the midpoint in all distribu 
; of test results. The normal individual is one who is inte 
ited, healthy and without any great variation from the average 
adjusted individual is one who is reasonably well-fitted into 


nvironment and to its demands. The effective individual 


who, whether he is adjusted or normal, accomplishes his 


poses 
From the above criticisms we can readily see that a relativity 
tatistical theory of abnormality which argues from the ethno 
cal material at hand cannot stand a close analysis. From 
lict’s writings one might get the impression that she also, 
Foley, believes that what is abnormal depends simply on 
ther or not it is regarded as such by the greater majority of 
lividuals in a specific culture. In various parts of her book (2) 
ugh, as well as in her articles, there are statements which run 
inter to any such belief. That is what Foley had in mind 
he stated that Benedict seemed “inconsistent in seeking 

n absolute and universal criterion of abnormality.” In a 
ivate communication, Benedict explains this seeming paradox 


? 


follows. “In 1930-1931 when I wrote the article you refer to 
1 the bulk of the book, writers in abnormal psychology con 
ntly confused adequate personal adjustment and certain fixed 
mptoms. I wanted to break down the confusion, to show 
that interculturally adequate functioning and fixed symptoms 
uld not be equated.” When Benedict showed that the North- 
west Coast Indians exhibited paranoidlike symptoms, she did 
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not wish to prove that what the psychopathologist would call 
abnormal has no universal validity, but rather that, in spite of 
the fact the Northwest Coast Indians acted like paranoids, they 
were actually well-adjusted and “adult” individuals. What she 
was really arguing against was the confusion between fixed 
symptoms and adequate personal adjustment. 

There is, of course, one way in which culture does determine 
abnormality and that is in the number of possible conflicts it cai 
present to its component individuals. (In this sense “ determin: 
has, however, a different meaning from that used above.) In a 
civilization like that of Samoa, for example, there is a minimum 
of possible aberrant behavior because of the rarity of situations 
which can produce conflicts in individuals. Even there, however, 
as Mead points out (13), Christianity with its introduction of a 
different set of standards is bringing to the islands that choi 
which is the forerunner of conflict and neurosis. A similar 
source of abnormality is the destruction of native culture and th 
production of new stresses. Profound depression and the absenc 
of the will-tolive are among some of the abnormalities pro 
duced (15). McDougall (12) suggests that there may be tem 
peramental differences in ability to adapt oneself to varying 
environments. He mentions, for example, the American Indian 
as being unadaptable because of his introverted disposition, as 
opposed to the care-free adaptable Negro with his extravert 
temperament. Seligman (16) voices the same opinion when h 
speaks of the extraverted Papuan and the introverted Malayan. 

Benedict speculates that possibly the aberrant may represent 
“that arc of human capacities that is not capitalized in his 
culture” and that “the misfit is one whose disposition is not 


capitalized in his culture.” She concludes that “the problem 


of understanding abnormal human behavior in any absolute 
sense independent of causal factors is still far in the future.” 
“When data are available in psychiatry, this minimum defi 
nition of abnormal human tendencies will be probably quit 
unlike our culturally conditioned, highly elaborated psychoses 
such as those described, e.g., under the terms schizophrenic and 
manic-depressive.” Keeping away from any committal to a 
relativity theory of abnormality, she is criticized therefor by 
Foley (10) for whom, “it is obvious that deviation implies rela- 
tive variability of behavior; the responses of the individual must 
be considered in relation to the responses of other individuals.” 
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For Foley, therefore, deviation from normative mean and abnor 
lity are synonymous. In that sense, then, abnormality is for 
a statistical concept. 

There are, however, many objections to this aspect of the 
tistico-relative formulation. The most important cne is prob 
the fact that a statistical theory considers only the actual 
rvable behavior of an individual without delving into its 
ing. Thus an erroneous identification is established 
tween behavior patterns which are similar but do not have the 
causal background. For example, the paranoid behavior 
schizophrenic and the “ paranoid ” behavior of the North 
Coast Indian are equated; because the latter does not repre 
t a deviation from the norm of that culture’s behavior pattern 
le the former does, they are accepted as substantiating the 
tistical relativity theory. Of course we may arbitrarily define 
mality in such a way that it will mean the same as devi- 
if, however, we proceed from an empirical point of view, 
obvious that we are not justified in equating such abnormali 
as the psychoneuroses, the psychoses, sex inversion and 

tia, and in speaking of them as deviations from a norm. 
statistical norm implies a graduated scale in which the items 
ranged on the basis of the possession of a “more ” or 
’ of a certain property. In that sense we can see that only 


nversion and amentia can be spoken of as deviations from 


rm, inasmuch as it would have some meaning to speak of a 


or “less” of development of cortical neurones or a 

or “less” of a sex-determining hormone. It would, 

ver, have only a qualitative significance if we spoke of one 
n’s being “ more” deluded than another or “ less” paranoid. 
his sense, therefore, we are not justified in speaking of abnor 
lity as a statistical concept. There are rather certain abnot 
s which, because of their nature, can be ranged on 

d scales and others which, because of a different sub 
cannot be similarly measured. A proximate graduation 


similar to one used in attitude testing can OF COUTrse be 


1, but its use is bound up with all the prejudice that sub 
judgments embody when topics of wide personal opinion 
are considered. Besides, there Is ho real basis ror com 
evaluation. Should, for example, a paranoid trait such 
conviction of persecution, be measured by judges with 


ct to the degree in which it inhibits the satisfactory func 
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tioning of the total personality and causes personal unhappines 
or with respect to the degree in which it interferes with an ad 
quate adjustment to the social group and creates opposition 
within the environment? Should the frequency with which 
manifests itself in life situations be the determining criterion, o 
ntensity with which it is adhered to? Finally, should th 


1 


ight a person has into it be the standard? 
j 1 ‘<< 7) ‘é 9 - . , 
idging the “ more” or “less” of a paranoid trait 

ous, very divergent. No single criterion 1s any m 


han any other. A “paranoid scale” would, tl 


of slight operational significance. 


kaggs (17) was aware of this difficulty when he said: 


w that abnormality is, of necessity, a qualita 
concept at the present time. While defi 

mons OF aDNnNormally Which Involve Statistical Norms ar»re ¢ 
lable in their aim, the soundness of hd 


} 


only confusion results when we 


ifferent abnormalities, he even sugges 

| : re eT 
normal and super-normal be kept strictly a 
from term ‘abnormality’.” Bridges (4) places all abnor 


malities not of a sub-normal or super-normal type in the category 


+] 


of the “ para-normal,” a group which, for Skaggs, is really th 
only one deserving of the name “abnormal.” Because this group 
cannot be quantitatively ranged it is small surprise that, for 
Skaggs, the normative definition of abnormality as a lack of 
integration and balance of the total personality seems the most 
logical one. 

Of the three types of possible definitions of abnormality men 
tioned by Morgan—(1) the normative, (2) the pathological, and 
(3) the statistical (14)—we can see that when we take all thos: 
types of behavior which are referred to as abnormal, there will 
be some which will fall more readily into one category, others 
which will more easily fit into another. Thus all the symptoms 
associated with the psychoneuroses seem best defined by a 
normative approach which arbitrarily postulates, on the basis of 
the best psychiatric opinion, a theoretical integrated balanced 
personality, wide deviations from which would be looked upon 
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‘abnormal.” The functional psychoses also fit 


up, shading, however, into the pathological wher« 


»choses, behavior disturbances due to cerebral lesions 


rs, and extreme amentias belong; the statistical can 
lly claim only the less decidedly pathological aments and those 
nverts where the presumption of constitutional involvement 
ng. 
confusion arises, of course, from subsuming different 
bnormalities under one heading “ abnormality ” at 
m as if they were homogeneous entities. Ob 
lled abnormal because it d 
neral group. It is not, 


which makes it abnormal but its 


is why the hallucinations of the Plain 
rmal, while those of the schizophrenic 
ocial sanction in Plains Indi 
havior normal, but the 
symptomatic 
‘es that phenomenon 
’ behavior of the Indian is 
psychotic but not homologous. 
the confusion has arisen of identifyit 
refore, behavior anomalies which are at bottom 
nally or pathologically conditioned be excluded or subsumed 
lifferent group under the category of the non-normal, we 
| state the quintessence of abnormality (Bridges’ “ para-nor 
lity”) as the tendency to choose a type of reaction which 
resents an escape from a conflict-producing situation instead 
f a facing of the problem.’ An essential element in this type of 
blem-resolution is that the conflict does not seem to be on a 
ynscious level, so that the strange bit of behavior resulting is 
oked upon as an abnormal intruder and, at least in its incipient 
tage, is felt as something which is not ego-determined.* 


smuch as pathological and, above all, constitutional factors 
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cannot be partialled out in the aetiology of a behavior anomaly, 
however, the above definition has only an ideal value of slight 


practical significance.° 

It does clarify though, to some extent, the confusion which 
arises from labelling any bit of behavior “abnormal.” It. is 
obvious, for example, that masturbation per se is not abnormal 
and represents a quite normal, i.e., usual, growing-up phenom: 


non. In certain instances, however, its great frequency or its 
inappropriateness point to the use of it as an escape mechanism. 
What holds true for masturbation is true of all “abnormal 
mechanisms.” It is not the mechanism that it 1s abnormal; it 
its function which determines its abnormality. It is precisely for 
this reason that the institutionalized “ abnormal ” traits in various 
cultures are not properly called “abnormal” entities. Because 
this distinction is not kept in mind and because a primarily 
statistico-relative conception of abnormality is adhered to, th 
unwarranted conclusion is drawn that standards of “abnor 
mality ” differ with cultures and are culturally determined. 
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[HE ATTITUDES OF WORKERS TOWARD LAYOFF 
POLICY 


BY DOUGLAS McGREGOR 


tions Section, Massachusetts Inst 
THE PRoBLEM AND THE TECHNIQUE 


HE importance of public opinion among workers as one of 
te vital factors in industrial relations is being given increas- 
ing recognition today by union leaders and by company manage- 
ment. More important than the nature of the opinions prevalent 
at a given time are the underlying circumstances that have given 
rise to them. If one wishes, for example, to deal practically with 


the problem posed by the presence of an antagonistic public 


opinion toward management, it is necessary to know not only 

ww widespread the opinion is among the group but what con- 
ditions or circumstances have brought it about. The present 
tudy is an initial attempt to look behind existent public opinion 
mong a specific group of workers. 

[he issue selected for study was that of layoff. The interest 
lay not in the workers’ attitudes toward the prevention of layoff 
or toward its inevitability, but rather in their attitudes toward 

cific means for the selection of those to be laid off when layoff 

necessary. What kind of layofl policy does this group of 
workers most desire? How do they feel about the policy that 
in effect? Who should administer the layoff policy? To 
what extent should “ work sharing” precede layoff? In so far 
possible the emphasis 1S placed upon the reasons for the 
upon the things which led these workers to 
ward the issues under consideration. 
study was made in February, 1938. Between 
and October 1938 the company (a New England 
ng concern) laid off approximately 30 pet 
7000 hourly employees. The issues involved 
iderably more than mere academic interest for 
technique utilized was that of the questi 


sent to a random sample of 2500 workers 
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Maire was anonymous, but certain personal information wa; 
requested of each respondent in order to determine the relation 
ships between particular attitudes and some aspects of the past 
history of the individual. 

In its final form, the questionnaire was the result of several 
‘test tube” investigations. A first form was subjected to the 
criticism of members of the M.I.T. Industrial Relations Section 
who were familiar with conditions in the plant, to the comments 
of the business agent of the union, and to the comments of 
several representatives of the management of the company. Thx 
revised form was then distributed to the members of the union 
council with the request that in filling it out they indicate any 
ambiguities and comment freely. A second revision followed, 
after which the questionnaire was given to a small group of 
workers in the plant. A final revision was made subsequent to 
the analysis of the replies of this group of workers. Then the 
questionnaire, accompanied by a covering letter, was mailed to 
every third individual in an alphabetical list of union members 
(the union has go per cent of the hourly employees on its rolls). 
Questionnaires were returned by approximately 22 per cent, or 
550 of the 2500 workers to whom they were sent. 

There is no absolute check upon the representativeness of this 
sample, but the distribution of sexes, ages, and amounts of 
seniority, and the proportions returned from the various depart 
ments of the plant suggest that the replies represent a rough 
cross section of all the hourly employees (salaried workers are 
not heavily represented in the union) except those who had beet 
with the company less than one year. This latter group was 
about half as well represented in the sample as the other groups. 

The conclusions drawn from the study are not dependent for 
their validity upon complete accuracy in the sampling process. 
It is sufficient to know that, no matter how one groups the com 


pany employees, every group has some representation in the 
sample. Table 1 compares the sample with the total hourly; 


employees in terms of seniority and employment status. The 
figures are only roughly accurate (due to possible errors in 
classification and to the failure of some 30 of the subjects to give 
information concerning seniority or employment status), but 
they are illustrative of the kind of representation achieved. The 
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data presented on the following pages reveal a marked hetero- 
geneity among the opinions of the subjects of this study. This 
fact alone provides convincing evidence for the assertion that the 
sample does not merely represent some particular minority group 
within the plant. 

In attempting to discover what kind of layoft policy the 
workers felt was most desirable, the technique of the “ check on 
a line” was utilized. The three criteria most commonly used 
in American industry for selecting those to be laid off are: 
(1) Seniority (the length of time the individual has been con 
tinuously employed by the company), (2) Need (the financial 
status of the individual, the number of dependents in the family, 
etc.), and (3) Skill and Ability. The worker was asked to 
indicate the degree to which each of these should be considered 
by placing three checkmarks on three lines the extremes of which 
were marked “should not be considered at all” and “should 
be the only thing considered.” In tabulating the results these 
three lines were subdivided into g equal intervals and values 
from 1 to g assigned to the intervals." A mark placed at one end 
of the line would thus receive a value of 0; one at the other 
end would receive 9; those between would receive intermediate 
values. 

No attempt was made to have the worker consider the three 
lines as a whole in order to give relative values to the thr 
variables. The worker was asked to consider each line by itself. 
Consequently, the “raw” numerical values given to the thre 
factors did not have the same total in every instance. Two 
workers might, for example, give equal weight to the th: 
factors, one of them by checking each line at interval 4, and tl 
other by checking each line at interval 6. The statistical diff 
culty imposed by this manner of checking the lines was elim 
nated by translating the “raw” values into percentages of th 
worker’s own total. Each of the workers mentioned above 


per cent of his own total to each factor. In terms of tl 
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relative importance assigned to each factor their judgments were 
lentical, and this method renders them numerically identical. 

The remaining questions in the questionnaire were answered 
the r by a checkmark placed beside one of S¢ veral alternatives, 
by writing a one-word reply. They presented no difficulties 
tabulation. 

In addition to opinions and attitudes, information was obtained 
yncerning the worker’s age, sex, marital status, amount of 

niority, number of dependents, department, and the length of 
time he had been laid off since 1929. The workers were assured 
that no attempt would be made to determine their identity from 

replies to these questions. While some failed to signify the 

) lepartment in which they worked, the replies indicate that most 

of the group accepted this assurance. Certainly there was no 

learth of critical opinions among the replies. The comments 

1 few of the workers were quite antagonistic toward the com 

ny, but there was no correlation between antagonism and 
failure to reply to the informational questions. 

It appears from the results of this study that “run of the mill ” 
vorkers are perfectly capable of answering a fairly complicated 
yuestionnaire intelligently. Whether a larger or a smaller 

turn from the sample selected could be expected under dif 
ferent conditions is an open question. This study was conducted 

ler rather auspicious circumstances. The issues were vital 
ones, and currently under discussion among the workers. The 
inion openly urged the employees to answer the questionnaire. 
Editorials were run in the union newspaper telling of the pro 


posed investigation, and the questionnaire was accompanied by a 


letter signed by the president, the vice-president and the business 


gent of the union. Moreover, employer-employee relations in 





the plant were amicable, and there was no indication that 
employees feared to express their opinions openly. In spite of 
these favorable circumstances the number replying was no larger 


in is usual for a mailed questionnaire. 


RESULTS 
: W hat is the ideal lay off poli \ ) Two ot the most impor 
t gue stions asked of these workers would apps ir fi bi ( usally 
ted: (1) What does the worker consider to be th ideal 


thod for selecting those to be laid off when a layoff is neces 
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sary? (2) What is his attitude toward the existent layoff policy 





of the company? One might suppose that the worker’s reply 





to the second of these questions would be directly determined by 
his reply to the first; that what he wants would in large measure 
determine his attitude toward things as they are. The relation 
ship is, however, much more subtle than this, as the ensuing 
discussion of results will demonstrate. 

Let us consider these questions in order. The most important 
conclusion to be gathered from the replies to the first question 
is that there existed no clear-cut majority opinion favoring any 
one type of layoff policy.” Table 2 shows the percentage of the 
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THe DistrisuTion oF Opinion Favorinc Various Types or Layorr Po icy 
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group who favored each of a dozen different policies. The 
greatest agreement was found with respect to a policy giving 
equal weight to the three factors, but only 25 per cent of the 
group favored this form of layoff policy. 

It is possible to quantify these replies in terms of the per 
centage of the total importance assigned by the worker to each 
of the three factors (see above). Fig. 1 is a distribution of the 
relative importance assigned by the whole group to each of these 
three factors.. For example, approximately 4 per cent of the 


It should be mentioned that there had been n rganized attempt eit! 
J [ ~ } i 


by the company management to “sell "’ the worker a particul 
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sroup felt that seniority should have more than go per cent of 
the total importance in the selection of those to be laid off. On 

other hand, less than 2 per cent of the group felt that ability 
uld have more than 60 per cent of the total importance. It 
clear from Table 2 and from Fig. 1 that there was not a great 
al of agreement among this particular group of workers con- 
rning the ideal form of layoft policy. 
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ve 
: The matter of layoff presents a peculiar problem to those 
h ngaged in the formation of policy. Regardless of the type of 
= policy chosen, it must favor some members of the group (those 
‘ tained) at the expense of others (those laid off). This problem 


is not usually faced in connection with wage policy, for example, 
nor indeed in connection with most employer-employee rela- 
tions. One might expect that, under the circumstances, the 
worker would favor that form of layoff policy which would best 
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protect his own job. There is a tendency in this direction among 





this group of workers, but it is no more than a tendency. Thos 





possessing considerable seniority tended to favor a policy giving 
greatest emphasis to seniority, while those possessing many 
dependents tended to favor a policy giving greatest emphasis to 
need. Tables 3 and 4 provide the data. 


rABLI 
MEAN ImMpoRTANCE ATTRIBUTED TO Eacu Factor sy Tu itrH Dirt 
AMOUNTS OF SENIORITY 
y 
Mean R t I 
s 
Abi 26 g Q 
TABLI 
MEAN IMPORTAN A TTRIBUTI ro EFacu FACTOR ¥ Tre EF WI 1 Dirt 
NuMBeErS OF DeEpEN 
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Ir if rtam 
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A , ‘ 
Mean values are, however, somewhat deceptive in this cas 
This egoistic tendency is not so marked as one might expect o1 
In this tal f n 7 1 and 7, the columns do not total 
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priori grounds. Figs. 2 and 3 present some of these data in 


form of distributions rather than as simple mean values. 












[t is obvious that many of these workers did not favor that form 
f policy which would best protect their own jobs. This point 
will be referred to below in connection with other data that 

m to provide evidence for something in the nature of class 
consciousness among these workers. But first, let us consider 
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the relation between the workers’ opinions concerning an ideal 
layoff policy and their attitudes toward the existent company 





policy. 

2. Attitudes toward the existent policy. The question asked 
was: “Do you agree in general with the company layoff 
policy?” In view of the great lack of agreement concerning the 
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ideal form of layoff policy, we might perhaps expect to find 
relatively few workers favoring the specific policy of the com- 
pany, whatever its nature. On the contrary, however, 65 per 
cent of the group said they agreed in general with the company 
policy! Table 5 gives the agreement with the company policy 
as a function of the importance the workers thought should be 
attributed to each of the three factors under an ideal layoff 
policy. For example, referring to the figure in the upper left- 
hand corner of the table, 40 per cent of those who gave less than 
20 per cent importance to seniority said they agreed with the 

















ATTITUDES OF WoRrRKERS 


Tow ARD Lay I OQ 


| ympany layoff policy. Note that a majority of those in nearly 
ry category of the table agree with the company policy. It 

iid be very nearly, although not quite, correct to say that 

workers who favored the company layoff policy did so 

gardless of the type of policy which they considered would be 


il. In order to account for this paradoxical result we shall 


to examine briefly some aspects of the psychology of the 


Pa rmation of attitudes. 


It is obvious that an individual’s attitude toward a series of cir- 
cumstances or an issue—toward what we may term a situation— 
will be directly determined by his interpretation of that situation. 
If he interprets it in one way his attitude will be favorable; if he 
interprets it in another way his attitude will be unfavorable. 
| His interpretation of the situation will in turn be determined 
primarily by two sets of variables: (1) what may be called his 
predispositions (e.g., certain characteristics of his personality, 
uch as his tendency toward optimism or pessimism, previously 
xisting attitudes that may relate to this situation, related past 
experiences, etc.); and (2) variables in the nature of the objective 
tuation itself. 

The events comprising the situation can be sufficiently defini 

or coercive to force the individual to interpret them in one 
way and in only one way. In such a case the individual’s 
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predispositions can have little effect on his attitude. On the 


t 
other hand the events comprising the situation may be highly 


ambiguous, vague, subject to several possibly contradictory inter 
pretations. In such a case the individual’s predispositions will 
determine which of the possible interpretations he will plac 
upon the situation." 

The circumstances surrounding the layoff policy of the com 
pany in question presented an extremely vague and ambiguous 
situation to these workers. The company has a written policy 
a copy of which is given to each worker upon employment—that 
gives primary emphasis to need and ability and relegates seniority 
to a distinctly secondary position. In practice, however, although 
the layoff policy differs somewhat fromrdepartment to depart- 
ment, a process of trial and error aimed at the reduction of 
grievances has resulted in a policy which gives primary emphasis 
to seniority, and emphasizes need or ability only in exceptional 
cases. 

As a result of the ambiguity thus engendered, the worker, 
when asked whether he agrees with the company policy, is faced 
with the problem of deciding what that policy is. If he happens 
to interpret it as similar to the policy which he considers would 
be ideal, he will agree with it. If he interprets it as different 
from his ideal policy, he will disagree with it. And the situation 
itself is ambiguous: there is little or nothing in the external 
circumstances which will force him to interpret the company 
layoff policy in one way rather than in another. 

The worker’s own predispositions, then, are probably the major 
determinants of his attitude toward the existent company layofl 
policy. If he is well-disposed toward the company in general, 
if he is on good terms with his superiors, if his experience in 
working for the company has on the whole been pleasant, it is 
probable that he will interpret the layoff policy of the company 
as one which is similar to his own ideal. Conversely, if any of 
these things have aroused an antagonism in him toward the 
company, he is likely to make an unfavorable interpretation of 
the layoff policy. 


M.S ryt 7 
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These, then, are the reasons for suggesting that the deter- 
nants of the 65 per cent agreement with the existent company 
layoff policy are partially independent of the circumstances sur- 
nding layoffs in the plant—that they lie in the generally 
micable relations between the company and the union, in 
circumstances of past years which have fostered friendly 
ployer-employee relations in this plant. Although there is no 
clusive evidence for such an assertion, some of the comments 

le by the workers in answering this question do show clearly 

t they interpreted the company policy in various ways.’ Over 
indred such comments were made. Below are some samples: 


The foregoing considerations have some bearing on statements 
ire often made in connection with the relation between labor 
cies and the presence or absence of friction between employer 


nd employee. It is often asserted that a carefully formulated 
or policy covering all possible controversial points is an infal 


means for reducing this friction. The lack of such a policy 
ften blamed for difficulties which arise. The data of the 
nt study raise doubts concerning the correctness of such 
ralizations. 
Although the data do not by any means offer conclusive evi 
the following hypotheses are suggested as worthy of 
g. (1) If the policy is one which offers an advantage to 
| the members of the group—or at least to a sizeable majority— 
n may be reduced to a minimum by having the policy 
irly stated, and meticulously followed in practice. (2) If the 
is one which offers an advantage to a minority wit 


or one which offers gain to some individuals at the 


of others, definiteness may easily lead to organized 
on, and therefore to an increase in friction. (2) WI 
is ambiguous, when it is subject to many interpretations, 


nt with it will depend upon whether the members of 


are favorably or unfavorably disposed toward th 
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in general. Dissatished, suspicious workers are likely to 


be definitely antagonistic toward an ambiguous policy, whil 


satisfied, friendly workers may be favorably disposed toward 
exactly the same policy. 

Perhaps it is for reasons such as these that a vague offer of 
“cooperation” made by management to workers who hay 
already developed an antagonism towards the company is oft 
received without enthusiasm, while the same offer is favorably 
responded to by a group already well-disposed toward the com 
pany. It is a basic psychological fact that doth predisposition 
and objective circumstances are important determinants of 
behavior in any given situation.’ 

3. Who shall administer the layoff policy? The worker’ 
choice of those whom he wished to administer the layoff policy 
was probably influenced by all the factors previously discussed. 
The question asked was this: “If a certain number of employees 
are to be laid off, should the union or the company decide which 
ones will be laid off?” While these two alternatives were th 
only ones included in the printed questionnaire, 35 per cent of 
the workers wrote in “both together” (or a similar phrase) in 
answering this question. Although practically all the respond 
ents were members of the union, only 30 per cent of them wanted 
the union to select the men to be laid off. 

These results appear to confirm for this group of workers th 
finding of Chamberlin that union members are not ready to 
delegate complete authority in the handling of their problems 
to the union leaders.’ The comments of many individuals sug 
gested, however, that the subjects of the present study were not 
unwilling to “trust” their union officials. They felt (and said) 
rather that both hiring and firing are the prerogatives of manag 
ment. They conceived it to be a union function to prevent 
favoritism and unfair discrimination in connection with layoffs.” 
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ir comments negated the assertion sometimes made that the 
nce of a union leads workers to attempt to usurp “ manage 
t’s prerogatives.” 
\s one might expect, there is some relation between general 
ement with the company layoff policy and the choice of the 
y for its administration. Table 6 gives the data. Nearly 
f of those who agreed with the company layoff policy wanted 
company to administer ite’ On the other hand, a sizeable 
rtion of those who disagreed with the company policy 


ted the union to select those to be laid oft. 


TABLE ¢ 


[he comments of the workers in connection with this question 
st that there are several points of view represented. Many 
those who weighted ability heavily as a criterion for layoff 
d the company to make the selection. The reasoning here 
ious. A sizeable proportion of those who were antagonistic 


rd the company in general (as revealed by their comments 
lay off. 


roughout the questionnaire) wanted the union to 
\gain the reasoning is obvious. Others stated that it makes little 


rence who administers the policy provided the policy itself 
itisfactory. For example, a number of those who wanted 
niority to be the only thing considered in laying off commented 
it under such a definite policy the administrative agency could 
ther the company or the union. Finally there were those 
felt that the union should function as a watchdog in the 
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administration of the layoff policy. The members of this group 
believed that the company should select the men to be laid off, 
and that the union should enter the picture only in cases where 
gross favoritism had been charged, or where there were unusual 
circumstances that the company had not considered. This is 
what actually happens at present. 

4. To what extent should work-sharing precede layoff? 
Ninety-seven per cent of these workers favored some form of 
share-the-work policy. This fact is definite evidence for the 
assertion that there was some concern on the part of the worker 
for others in the group to which he belonged, that there was 


rABLE 7 


MEAN RELATIVE IMPORTANCE ATTRIBUTI 
Desir1InG DirFERENT AMOUNTS 


some degree of class-consciousness within this group. In fact 
go per cent of those with more than ten years’ seniority favored 
sharing the work to some extent before any layoffs were made. 
Many of these “older” workers would be forced to accept 
otherwise unnecessary cut in wages through the operation 
such a policy. 
The median choice for the whole group of workers was 
e the hours per week to 33 before laying anyone off. 1 
individual workers appear to have been reasonably consistent 
this matter with their judgments concerning the relative im] 
uted to seniority, ability, and need und 
Those favoring the greatest reducti 


layoff were in general those giving more 


7 “ 


> importance to need. able 7 presents the data. Th 
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favoring a reduction to less than 20 hours per week felt that an 
il layoff policy would give nearly 39 per cent of the total 
portance to need, while those who did not want the hours 
week reduced below 30 gave only 31 per cent of the total 
nportance to need. Again it should be stressed that these mean 
lues represent no more than trends. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the group favored reducing hours to 
point below 30 per week before laying off anyone. Table 8 
licates that willingness to share the work below 30 hours is 


ed to the number of dependents possessed by the worker. 


PABLE 8 


Wort 
DEPENDENT 


[he inversion in the relation for those with five or more depend 
is significant. It may reflect a feeling on the part of the 
worker with a large family that reduction below 30 hours repre 
ents a cut in wages beyond what is tolerable. It is certainly true 
that a non-selective sharing of the work may eventually result 
defeating the purpose of the policy: recognition of the factor 

f need. Unless those with few dependents are eliminated or 
have their hours reduced more rapidly than those with many 
lependents, sharing the work beyond a certain point would 
ppear to be no policy at all. Table 8 suggests that some of the 


rkers, at least, are aware of this fact. 


nt of those with no dependents favored red 


f 
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The data verify one further “common-sense” generalization. 
Those who had been laid off favored a reduction below 20 hour 
per week more often than those who had not been laid off. 
Forty-three per cent of the former group, and 25 per cent of th 
latter group wanted to share the work below 30 hours befo 
laying anyone off. It is significant, however, that sharing below 
29 hours was not favored by a majority even of those who had 
themselves been laid off in the past few years. The argum 


of the previous paragraph probably applies here also. 


The data on work-sharing indicate clearly the presence of 


definite concern for the welfare of others on the part of th 
workers. 

The data in Figs. 2 and P4 discussed above provid furt! 
evidence. Whether this attitude is class consciousness in 
Marxian sense, true humanitarianism, or merely concern fo 
those in the immediate environment could certainly not be deter 


- | ] 1 ‘ , 
mined from these data. One suspects that the concern for oth 


vorkers in general would be less intense than that for fell 

employees in the same department. Many writers, however, a1 

pointing to the gradual diminution in our culture of the emphasi 
+! ] ] 


on individualism, and to ! nergence ol collectivist 10dCals 


‘he social legislation of the New Deal would seem to confirm 


their beliefs. Undoubtedly New Deal propagand 


1, the events of 
the depression, and union propaganda for group solidarity hav 
all contributed to the attitudes represented by these workers. 

Concern for one’s fellows has not become a single dominant 
motivating force among these workers. Many of them, for 
example, reveal definitely egoistic attitudes in connection with 
the type of layoff policy which they prefer, while at the sam« 
time their attitudes toward sharing the work are clearly humani 
tarian. If collectivist ideals are supplanting individualistic ones 
today, such inconsistencies are exactly what we should expect to 
find. It is nevertheless a striking fact that collectivist attitudes 
should reveal themselves so clearly in a situation where individual 
security was threatened by the fact that the company was 
engaged in laying off nearly one worker in every three. 

The generalization that workers favor a policy of sharing th 

Cf, for e Thurman Arnold, Folklore of capitalism, New Haven: 


B. M thew 
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rk is of little value by itself. The degree to which the policy 
favored will depend upon the circumstances. In the 
r consideration, the policy in effect at the time this study 
made had come about as a result of a series of small reduc 
sin hours over a period of several years. It is likely that an 
mediate reduction from 44 to 32 hours per week would hav 


with considerable opposition from the memb 


At the time of this study a majority wer 


tion below 30 hours per week, but it is 


a severe spell of unemployment during th 


74 


jt alter that attitude considerably, 


SUMMARY 


February, 1938, during a series of layofts tl 

d nearly 30 per cent of the 7ooo hourly « 

England manufacturing plant, a questionn: 
le of the attitudes of the workers toward v 
layoft problem. Replies from a sample of 
stitute the basis for this paper. The following tent 

have been drawn from an analysis of the data: 

In the absence of definite propaganda designed to sell thes: 
workers a particular form of layoff policy there appears to 
be little agreement among the members of the group con 
cerning the ideal method for selecting those to be laid off 
when a layoff is necessary. Eight different policies were 
favored by groups ranging from 5 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the total, and a number of other policies were favored by 
from 5 to 20 individuals. 
Probably because any type of layoff policy favors some indi 
viduals (those retained) at the expense of others (those laid 
off), there is a tendency for these workers to consider as 
ideal that form of policy which would best protect their 
own jobs. Those with considerable seniority tend to favor 
a policy stressing seniority; those with many dependents 
tend to favor a policy stressing need. 
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3. The demand for personal security represents no more than 
a trend in the data. A great many workers appear to 
favor forms of layoff policy which would not protect their 
own jobs. There were few distinctions in this connection 
between those who had themselves been laid off in recent 
years and those who had not. 

In spite of the fact that there is little agreement among this 
group of workers concerning the nature of an ideal layoff 
policy, 65 per cent state that they are in agreement with the 
existent company layoff policy. It is suggested that the 
vagueness, the ambiguity of the circumstances surrounding 
layoff in this plant make it possible for the worker to inter 
pret the company policy in a number of different ways. 
Many of the workers appear to believe that the company 
layoff policy is similar to their own ideal policies, probably 
because their own experiences with the company in the past 
have predisposed them to react favorably toward any com- 
pany policy which is not coercively inimical. 

Although go per cent of the employees of this company are 
members of a C.I.O union, there does not appear to be a 
strong desire to have the union usurp what is normally 
considered to be a prerogative of management: the admin- 
istration of the layoff policy. Only 30 per cent of the 
respondents favored union administration of the policy. 
Approximately a third of the group felt that the company 
should decide which workers to lay off, and the remaining 
third thought that the company and the union should 
cooperate in administering layoffs. There seemed to be a 
widespread belief that the union should function merely as 
a watchdog in the prevention of favoritism. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the group favored some form of 
vork-sharing. Analysis of these attitudes, in conjunction 
with the attitudes noted in conclusion 3 above, suggests that 
there is a definite concern on the part of many of these 
workers for the welfare of others in the group. It is sug 
gested that the data of the present study reflect a current 
cultural change in the direction of collectivist ideals. 


While it is not possible to draw conclusions concerning all 
workers from data on a specific sample of the employees of a 
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single company, analysis of these data suggests one or two 
neral hypotheses of some practical importance. 

The relationship between these workers’ opinions concerning 
an ideal layoff policy and their attitudes toward the existent 
ompany layoff policy contradicts the frequent assertion that a 
clear-cut and definitive labor policy which is meticulously fol- 
lowed in practice is the sime qua non of amicable employee 
employer relations. While it may be true that a definitive policy 
will reduce friction between employer and employees when the 


policy involves a potential gain for most of the members of the 


group, the same thing is not necessarily true of a policy that 
involves a gain for some at the expense of others in the group. 
At any rate, in the present instance majority approval is obtained 
for a policy which is anything but definitive and unambiguous. 

If the analysis offered in this paper is correct, it would follow 
that employee attitudes toward an ambiguous policy are deter 
mined by their pre-existing attitudes toward the company for 
which they work. Consequently, the surest way to increase dis 
satisfaction among an already antagonistic and suspicious group 
of workers would be to offer them a vague, ambiguous policy. 
It is likely that an ambiguous policy will be favored only by a 
rroup already well-disposed toward their employer. These gen- 
eralizations should apply equally to relations between union 
leaders and the rank and file membership. 

It would help to clarify these tentative conclusions if a study 
imilar to the present one could be carried out in a situation 
where the layoff policy is definite and unambiguous. The writer 
has interviewed about 30 members of a union which has had a 
trict seniority rule in effect for nearly half a century. The 
majority of this group favor a strict seniority rule on the ground 
that it tends to eliminate favoritism on the part of the foreman. 
Almost without exception they assert that they would favor a 
policy giving some weight to need 7f the problem of favoritism 

uld be satisfactorily solved. 

While the comments of so small a group can hardly be 
weighted heavily, it is perhaps significant that the demand for 
an unambiguous and inflexible policy should be coupled with a 
suspicious attitude toward management (the foreman in this 
nstance). Whether or not the suspicion is justified, the fre 
uency with which these two attitudes appear together adds 

ight to the argument above. 
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\nE of the more important problems confronting the sys 
C) tematic psychology of personality is that of fixing upon 
suitable substructures or functional units of personality. Such 
units ought to be small enoug! to make possible both an 
ligible analytic account of particular personalities, and th 
reasonably and significantly detailed comparison of one person 
ality with another; and large enough so that the essential unique 
ness of individual personality will not be analyzed away. They 
ought to be sufficiently flexible and numerous to enable the 
adequate description of growth, modification, maturity, and 
diversity, in individual mind; and sufhciently stable to be th 
fundamental patterns of dynamic organization, persisting from 
one episode to another in the history of a personality. Further, 
if they are to be functional units, it should be clear, first, how 
they are in themselves the individual’s modes of security o1 
mastery in relation to his several environments; and, second, 
how their progressive integration constitutes the unique gen 
eralized forms of adaptation which are characterizing for par 
ticular personalities. 

Several concepts of the personality-unit, such as attitude, sent: 
ment, trait, interest, and value, have been proposed to meet these 


several requirements. And with so complex a phenomenon as 


personality, it may well be that all of these, and others too, will 


be ultimately in requisition. The purpose of the present discu: 
sion, in fact, is to urge the relevance of still another concept to 
the psychology of personality—the concept of belief. In arguing 
the case for belief, it is necessary, of course, to show the psycho 
logical distinctiveness of belief; the nature of beliefs, and how 
they relate to attitudes, sentiments, traits, interests, and values; 
and the separate importance of beliefs in the psychology of per 


nr) 


sonality. This course will be pursued in the following discussion. 
200 
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THE Concept oF BeELIe! 


he concept of belief has been a clear one, especially in psy- 


logies of act, conation, and function, as is indicated in several 


the following representative definitions and commentari 


( 


There are numerous other discussions of belief. 
cited here, however, for lack of space. With but o1 
- authors of all of them either specify or imply that 
it may vary in intensity “from the slightest suspicion to 
lest assurance,” is psychologically distinct in kind. Belief 
lwavys characterized, that is, by some degree of the feeling of 
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reality or the sense of existence of what is believed, whether this 
feeling has been presented to consciousness by means of the 
sensory or the associative activity of the individual. The single 
exception to the view that belief is distinctive is that of Pillsbury. 
He finds no introspectively distinguishing mark of belief beyond 
“the stable persistence of the idea or state that is believed ” (28, 
57). Even he, however, concedes that we never make a mistak¢ 
in the interpretation of our mental state: we know well enough, 
that is, when we are believing and when not. 


Beviers AS ATTITUDES 


There is secure authority in general usage for an extension of 
the meaning of belief to include separate beliefs, which in turn 
are interpretable both as creeds, or theses, or themes of belief and 
as attitudes of believing. Both meanings of the term belief are 
of moment to the present discussion, but it is with beliefs as atti 
tudes of believing that we are principally concerned. 

The consideration of beliefs as attitudes would not appear in 
disaccord with the general concept of attitude. Attitude is 
defined by G. W. Allport (3, 810) as “a mental and neural stat 
of readiness, organized through experience, exerting a directive 
and dynamic influence on the individual’s response to all objects 
and situations with which it is related.” The dictum that belief 
involves readiness for action is either implied in the foregoing 
and other treatments of the topic, or is specified at the outset, as 
when Bain declares “ preparedness to act upon what we believe ” 
to be the ultimate criterion of belief, or Peirce speaks of beliefs 
as “rules of action.” 

Beliefs also seem clearly organized through the experience of 
the individual involved, the general character of the experienc 
being, no doubt, that suggested by Bain. “ We begin,” he writes, 
“by believing everything” (6, 511). Belief is thus the special 
ized conscious case of our basic modifiable responsiveness-to 
stimulation. In primitive levels of mind this responsiveness 


appears as a sort of faith that is gross indeed, such as the readiness 
of children and savages to believe, at first, anything presented to 
their consciousness, with, for example, no distinction between 


fantasies and sensory presentations. 
This primitive credulity is evident, however, at many levels 
of mind, there being throughout all of them the tendency noted 
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by Pillsbury to believe “anything that comes to consciousness 
inopposed ” (28, 25). The phenomena of hypnotic suggestion 
dramatically uncover such credulity in the subject’s naive readi 
ss to believe whatever is suggested to him, because of his 
ypnotically induced inability to think of what he believes to the 
yntrary. In general, the more untutored and inexperienced the 
mind, the more gross the tendency to believe whatever is clearly 
d strongly presented to it. 
The conscious beliefs and disbeliefs of the sophisticated mind 
individuated from this primordium of universal credulity 
hrough the facilitations and rebuffs it suffers in the situations 
hrough which we pass, and through conflicts of beliefs, one with 
thers. At least such may be suggested as the outline of belief 
development in the individual. The details will be considered 


further. 


Nature oF BELIEFS 


For the purposes of this discussion beliefs are de fined, then, as 
reality-attitudes of the individual. As such they are held to 
be especially the directive mechanisms of conscious mind, the 
points of the individual’s compass of conduct, contributing much 
) the continuity and intelligibility of personality. The conten 
nn will no doubt be urged that if all beliefs are attitudes, then 
liefs are not important as a separate category. There are sev 
eral reasons, however, why such a contention will not hold 


In the first place, as Brentano, James, and others have insisted, 


believing is a psychologically unique process, and beliefs as a 
lass are psychologically distinct from other attitudes 
Second, although all beliefs are attitudes, not all attitudes are 
liefs. The independent variability of beliefs, with respect to 
r attitudes which may happen to be configured with them 
through the moment-to-moment responses of the individual, is, 
indicated by Perry (26, 317 ff), obvious in such situations as 
it of the person who arrives at a certain belief notwithstanding 
ts repugnance to his desires. Or there may be variations of 
belief with stability of accompanying attitude, as when one 
eives and at first believes, erroneous information as to the 
whereabouts of a friend, discovering the error later, all with no 
inge in the status of one’s friendship. Or two individuals 


may believe alike as to the imminence of an impending event, 
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; 


with respect to which, however, the attitude of one may be favo: 
able, and of the other opposed, (All this, of course, does not 
deny that one’s beliefs may under certain circumstances be influ 
enced by his other attitudes and his other attitudes by his beliefs.) 

In the third place, beliefs, as will be seen more fully later, a1 
upholding, orienting, qualifying, and conjunctive components 
in other attitudes: an object approved or disapproved, desired or 
feared, or even an object perceived, is, as Lundholm suggests, an 
object believed. Yet the approving or desiring is not itself 
believing. Hence attitudes may be, and frequently are, broader 
than beliefs. 

Finally, different individuals, by virtue of their differing 
heredity and history, do not, when confronted by the same objects 
of reality, necessarily hold identical convictions about thos 
objects. Moreover, as is most easily seen in the history of scien 
tific beliefs but is no less discoverable in the realm of privat 
convictions, beliefs of different individuals referring to the san 
reality may be, and frequently are, of varying adequacy to that 
reality and hence of varying survival-value for their believers. 
Yet each believer, in proportion to his degrees of conviction, i 
guided by his beliefs, is willing to take the risks of action as he 
beliet es. 

Separate examination of beliefs, therefore, separate considera 
tion of their modes of origin and evolution, is important for the 
psychology of personality. To make good these points, how 
ever, will require further consideration of the nature of beliefs 
and their relation to personality. 

In defining beliefs as attitudes, in the first place, it seems well 
to lay some additional emphasis upon the fact that attitudes 
belong to individuals. It is as true of beliefs as of other attitudes 
and quite important for present purposes, that although they 
may be induced or altered through communication, they are not 
detachable from their proprietors. 

An attitude or a belief is the organized personal shape of a 


particular mind at a moment or repeated moments of its history, 


form being never less separable from substance than here. [: 
a sense, as is suggested by Jastrow (18, 24), “there are no beliefs, 
only believers.” The fact that two individuals may agree on the 
same form of words as expressing their respective convictions 
does not necessarily mean identity, or even very close similarity 
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believing attitude. And there are evidently many individuals 
ating without conscious hypocrisy, and passably, or even very 
itably, by means of what Santayana has called “ parrot 
fs”: their reproductions of the letter of the particulai thesis 
tter-perfect, but the individuals are, as a matter of psycho 


‘ ss p le I j , 7 , 
al fact, operating au pied de la lettre. vey have not com 


d the scope Or differentiation of believi g attitude charac 
tic of the other mind which had originally projected that 
cular thesis in verbal form. This may be 

ning when, as McDougall says, character of the finest 


metimes “attained by the individual whose intellect is 


/ 


| ] | 
us basis and should perhaps bx 


simple and ordinary ” (23, 417). In fact, we probably all 
tl 


a good deal of living on 


lit to us, if 


ful, or at least recognize that it is no great cre 
itions do not frequently overtake us in which our underdone 
tudes are found out. 

whatever way we define beliefs, however, an unavoidabl 
tion soon arises: to what extent are beliefs conscious and to 

extent unconscious? “ Where certainty is most certain,” 
s James Ward, “ we are least aware of it” (31, 352). He is 


king of the large and important group of what might be 


primary beliefs—beliefs in the existence of external obj cts, 
fs in the time and space connections of objects, beliefs of 
perception and personal observation, frame-of-reference 
fs in general, and the basic belief of the individual person in 
own existence. Such beliefs, many of which represent, orig 
lly, the individual’s own point-blank ascertainments of reality, 
the very types and models of belief; yet the majority early 
me routine, automatic, taken-for-granted, and would not by 
ne be called focally conscious. 
\ttitudes and beliefs may be, of course, plural, compound, and 
rpenetrating—patterns of patterns; and just as the letters of 
rd read in the perusal of a sentence do not figure separat ly 


focal consciousness, no more will these primary assumptions 

separately. They figure, however; their importance as 
olding, orienting, qualifying, and conjunctive components in 
configuring and play of attitudes, and thus in the individual’s 
ment-to-moment responses, becomes obvious enough upon 
ir disturbance. A primitive example of this fact may be seen 

by means of lenses, we reverse the sensory local signs 
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upon which our automatic assumptions as to visual direction ay 
ordinarily based. 

The distinction sometimes made between mediate and imm« 
diate modes of consciousness may be useful here. As suggested 
by Peirce (27, 16) and others, the function of purposive conscious 
thinking, as distinct from revery and fantasy, is the attainment of 


stable beliefs; “insights,” “inferences,” “intuitions,” and acts of 


; 


perception, judgment, or predication generally—all of which tak 
} 
it 


place in the focus of consciousness—may be considered to 
beliefs in the making. A belief, accordingly, may be an attitud 
involving immediate or focal consciousness upon its first attais 
ment, especially if it arises reflectively, as a resolution of doubt 
and implies denial of its contradictory. But beliefs stably 
attained become promptly habitual, “rules of action” in all 
resembling situations. And as a belief becomes habitual, tak 

its place in the play of mind, it may become only mediately co: 

scious, or finally even unconscious, automatic. Thus unless it 
comes up for revision, under pressure of novel variations of th 
reality to which it refers, or for other causes, it may remain a 
skeletonized, purely transitive system in associative configurations 
en route to other conscious termini. 

In general, it seems reasonable to suppose that beliefs tend to 


involve focal consciousness both in direct ratio to the scale and 
scope of their current or anticipated relevance in the biography of 
the individual, and in inverse ratio to their stability. Many 
not most primary beliefs will ordinarily remain only mediately 
conscious, or even unconscious, but they may at any tim 
re-involve focal awareness upon variation of the reality to whic! 
they refer, or for other causes. 

On the other hand, there are many beliefs of higher order 
which the individual may be almost continually, or at least 


repeatedly and strongly, aware. He will think much about what 


; 


he believes, perhaps multiplying or intensifying his convictions, 


and may be ready and often eager to formulate and proclaim 


them. 
To be noticed, also, in this connection, is the case of the intelli 


gent individual, whose higher order beliefs tend to be conscious 


‘ 


because they tend to be relatively unstable, that is, subject 
conscious revision against reality, in proportion to his intelligence 
Generalized skepticism, indeed, (apart from metaphysical com 


tO 





te wi 
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tments), may be defined as belief in the usefulness, for thought 
1 life, of testing disbelief and scrutinizing doubt. Such a 
pticism gains significance for the individual as he becomes 

asingly interested in not being deceived by the environment 


himself; as, in brief, he gains in intelligence 


VARIABILITY OF BELIEFS 
Beliefs may vary in several ways, and it is a thesis of this dis 
yn that their variations have significance for personality. 
Beliefs may be reflective and deliberate or, as sug gc sted already, 
tomatic. Most primary beliefs, of which very many are cul 
lly determined, are doubtless automatic: “we find ourselves 
ving,’ as James says, “we hardly know why or how.” 
tomatic beliefs, however, have their history in the learning of 
individual, and their significance for personality can be such 
intellectual destiny of the person may sometimes be said 


, 
t tive 
Lil 


turn upon them. 
Beliefs may vary in tense: they may refer to past or present 
alities or, as expectation, to future possibilities. As is pointed 


y Perry (26), it is peculiarly characteristic of man, as dis- 
lished from other animals, to live in the light of expectation. 
if this is true of man in general, it is hardly less true that 
in importance among the beliefs animating superior speci 
of humanity are those which make up the individual’s out 
into the future. 
liefs may be of high or low conviction or degree of certainty 
dividual may think something merely conceivable, or pos 
or probable, or he may be profoundly convinced of its 
lity. “Intense convictions,’ writes Bagehot, “. . . if they 
kept to the truths of which there is good evidenc 
1 readiness of intellect, a confidence in action, a consistency 
iracter, not to be had without them” (5, II, 226 ff). But 


nt convictions make for salient personalities, it may be 


r 
) 


lly true, within limits, that lackadaisical beliefs made fi 
personalities, and that other degrees and qualities of 
such as we have in make-believe or for purposes of 
tic contemplation, may at times have therr significat for 
lity. 
ciated with intensity of conviction, 
being a difference between the opinions of a moment or a 


1 
slate 


of course, 1s durability, 
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the convictions of a lifetime. This difference m 
for the generally low regard for opinion expr 
ial psychologists and sociologists. “An opinion,” 
“may be merely a defense reaction which thr 
usually falsifies consciously or unconsciou 
le” 54). So too F. H. Allport (2, 27 
s(19; 20) al d others have shown how 
lify under group-suasion or prestige- 
the individual these may ni 
eems improbable that th 
criterion of belief. And of 


sg 
en high-conviction beliefs may alter 


noted. ev 
would lack the plasticity which 
racteristics. 


may 


the sciences and 
represent high-truth beliefs, althougl 
beliefs is of course relative, since they 
g corrected or subsumed in beliefs of wider horizo1 


rspective. There is, of course, no direct or invarial 


tion between degrees of conviction and degrees of truth 


[ 
beliefs, and while high-truth beliefs should no doubt alw 


carry the highest conviction, it is nevertheless obvious in 
annals of actual personality that many beliefs high in convict 
and of ranking utility and significance for personality, have not 


| 
+t 


been verified, and indeed in many instances may be neith 
verifiable nor refutable. Or they may even be—to a competent 
disinterested witness—patently inadequate or irrelevant to th 
aspects of reality to which they purport to refer. 

Beliefs may vary in their modes of origin, some being 
rational, others of non-rational origin. Beliefs of rational origi 
are either directly founded on ascertained facts of sense and their 
relations, or are derived by reasoning from beliefs so founded 
All other beliefs are either of non-rational or mixed rational a1 
non-rational origin. Many of the biologically more successful, 
as well as more disastrous beliefs, from the standpoint of per 
sonality, appear to be wholly or preponderantly non-rational in 


origin. 
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liefs may vary in articulation and in the degree of emotional 
ement, aside from conviction, which their espousal entails: 
ystical belief, as pointed out by James, in as much a state 
as a state of knowledge (16, 380). On the other hand, 
hly articulate belief that a straight line is th 
n two points—a belief of maximum 
ty—the emotional element is subliminal. 
- variable emotional involvements that 
their important ultimate effects on the 
of the believer. 
as pointed out by Stout and others, is 
that is, belief in the contradictory or cont 
proposed for belief. Doubt and unce1 
ispension of the mind in the presen 
or apparent options. The case of sk 
ilreadv. 


BELIEFS AND SENTIMEN' 


helef h her , | ey 7! I], 
DCLICTS lave nereln CN) specincany 


he question of relating the concept of belief to such othe: 
d functional units of personality as sentiments, traits, 
and values, becomes a question largely of the relation 


ncept of attitude to the se other concepts. 


McDougall, the chief advocate of the concept of sentiment, has 


ssed with some emphasis his opposition to the concept of 


for the purposes of social psychology. He “cannot 
he writes, “how progress in social psychology can be 
without a more discriminating terminology ” than that of 
tudes. 
the terms he uses in the specification of sentiments are, 
instances, equally appropriate to attitudes. If a senti 
a “ fact of structure ” (23, 418), “ enduring ” from episode 
pisode of activity, and “the condition of a considerable range 
tions and desires” (23, 418, 420), so too is an attitude. If 
possible “to acquire a sentiment for any object of which 
can think ” (23, 435), and if one’s love for each object of 
’s love is “a separate and distinct sentiment ” (23, 423), the 
may be said of attitudes. And if “it is a peculiarity of our 


ae 


ral sentiments that each is apt to be bi-polar ” (23, 437), most 
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psychologists are agreed that not only the moral attitudes but 
nearly all attitudes are bi-polar. McDougall himself, in fact, has 
occasionally used the terms sentiment and attitude interchange 
ably. The life of the social man, he fands, for example, “ differs 
from that of the natural man . . . in that under the influence 
of example and precept, he [the social man] builds up many 
sentiments which are traditional in his society, enduring attitudes 
toward a multitude of objects” . . . (23, 213; italics not his), 

There are divergences, of course, between sentiments and atti 
tudes. The more important are these: (1) A sentiment, as con 
ceived by McDougall, originates by the evocation of some basic 
instinctive response of the individual to some one object. Senti- 
ments also are structures which, though modifiable, endure in 
their recognizably individual pattern for, apparently, the total 
adaptive life of the individual. Attitudes, on the other hand, 
endure through a plurality of episodes, but they may be transient 
from one epoch of life to another, and they are not necessarily 
restricted in origin to the evocation of basic instinctive responses. 
(2) Sentiments are conceived by McDougall as arranged i 
hierarchical order, with the sentiment of self-regard as the key 
stone of the arch. Such an arrangement has not been specified 
for attitudes, but evidently there is nothing in the concept which 
would prevent us from supposing that attitudes could be arranged 
hierarchically, or in any manner warranted by observation of 
persons Over periods of time. 

If we should endeavor to conceive of a human nature which 
would resolve, without odds and ends, into the instincts-senti 
ments schema of McDougall, would it not be a human nature 
much simpler and more uniform than is actually the case with 
normal human nature, particularly in the higher levels of intelli 
gence? The schema of sentiments is no doubt well conceived 
for description of “Mowgli,” McDougall’s “ natural man,” 
for individuals in the lower levels of intelligence (who may 


or 
be 
said to continue and conclude more or less in the lines of 
development in which they begin), but how well will it work 
with one, say, who begins as rail-splitter and ends as president? 

The task which the psychology of personality has before it is 
to accomplish a rationale not only of personalities that conclude 
more or less as they begin, but of personalities that exhibit right 
angle changes in their course of development, or reversals, or 








wee 
level of development t another radically 
he tact, writes T. H. Morgan, “that man 
linary ability to 


ntiments schem a adapted to 


no One 
' hala f r< 
psyCnoiogy Ol p sO a 


timent may 1a\ 


in the evocatio! 


rough individ 

nin whicn it began, then plainiy there are mature 

functional units includ ndur 
sentiments. 

] t ; - - ol , 

ily, too, there is an area of overlap in 


Like ( MCepts 


nd sentiment. How large it is would be difficult 
| 


seems relatively little to hinder us from supposing 


1p} ~ 
ts could be deeply-founded attitudes, 


ivi y approxl 


the history indicated by McDougall; provided only it be 


] 1 
d that ther may be teatures of th mature personality, 
jor ones, which have the iIncepuon Ol 


lsewhere than in the adolescent, childhood, Or cradl 


their characteristic 
of the individual. It is, for example, a thesis of the 


discussion that the development of a novel believing 


is possible for an individual, even relatively late in life; 


some 
a new point of departure for the personality—even as 
al one. 


7 
iat when such a novel attitude develops, it may serve 


i 


BELIEFS AND TRAITS 


thout going into detail regarding the relation of attitudes 
luding beliefs) to the concept of trait, it may be suggested 


when an individual is exhibiting what observers of his con- 


call a trait, he may at the same time be exhibiting either: 


an active general attitude (beliefs, being the individual’s 
unifications of the diversities of his experience, are among 
the more general of his attitudes); this attitude may so 
govern his particular actions in a series of situations that the 
ictions will exhibit similarities attracting attention and 
special designation by a particular trait-name; or 
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(b) a group or series of active attitudes or beliefs, with enough 
in common so that particular actions guided by them in 
situation series will manifest similarities sufficient to attract 
attention and special designation; or 
a relatively uniform peculiarity in speed or style of actio; 
which is sufficiently marked to attract attention and special 
designation, but which is more a matter of physiology, tem 
peramental endowment, or unconscious factors than 
conscious attitudes. 


Thus, while the concepts of trait and attitude will probably, i: 
many instances, have identical mental substructures as objects of 
reference, and while it will be, as pointed out by Allport, 
matter of indifference whether a given disposition is called an 
attitude or a trait” (4, 293), nevertheless the concepts are not 
wholly interchangeable; and neither can be dispensed with at 
the present stage of our thought about personality. The impor 
tance of the concept of attitude needs no argument here. But 
the concept of trait is almost equally important for the objective 
comparison of personalities and for the organization of our 
considerations of temperamental and unconscious factors i: 
personality. 


Be.iers, INTERESTS, AND VALUES 
Although members of the Verstehende school, Spranger par 
ticularly, have made an interesting and persuasive case for the 
organization of an individual’s personality according to the 


things he most values in life, it would seem that the concept of 


value employed could not be, for the psychology of personality 
or for similar purposes, an irreducible concept. And when 
Perry, for example, in his General Theory of Value (26), reduces 
value to a function of interest, there seems no good reason to 
refuse his conclusions. 

The “original source and constant feature of all value,” he 
finds, is that prevailing “characteristic of the motor-affectiv: 
life,” that “ attitude of favor or disfavor” (italics not his) which 
is called interest. Any objective of interest is “eo ipso invested 
with value” (26, 115). Interest, he further declares, is a deriva 
tive, on the one hand, of that general tendency toward self 
preservation that man shares with other animals, and, on th 
other, of the tendency peculiarly characteristic of man to act 
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light of expectation. An individual seriously) 


object O! class ol objects 18 an individual 


29 that such objects will vield (perha after some 


4 


nipulation) contributions toward the present o ture security 


1 
t 


mastery of that individual in some at least everal 
ronments. These expectat 


with similar I 


tl 
transports 


t 


jually plain that an interested 
onfigured only by means of previously attained 

induced by past experience with objects similar or related 

in the focus of interest. (This statement does not imply, of course, 
nay not be attitudes of passionate interest oriented by beliefs which 


sted witness would seem ludicrously inadequate to the realities of 


cases of infatuation, so termed, would be instance 


listinction, then, but not a separation, may be made among 

beliefs, interests, and values of the individual. Reducing 
he matter to the lowest terms, we may say that belief, interest, 
nd value are interpenetrating attitudes with which the indi 
idual comes to respond to the situations through which he 
passes; namely, (1) this is real or possible (belief); (2) this 
oncerns me (interest); (3) this is good for my purposes (value). 
But the second and third predicates do not develop apart from 

first. Persons are not interested in and do not value things 
they have not antecedently found real or possibl: in some at least 
onceivable world; and conceivability here implies some shade, 
however faint, of belief. Interests, it is indeed true, may produc 
eliefs; but the producing interests are themselves upheld, 
riented, and qualified by still further antecedent beliefs. 
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BELIEFS AND PERSONALITY 


| 


It was originally James who declared the primal belief of ev 


usual human mind, its mid-thesis, so to speak, to be a belief 


its own existence: “ that sense of our own life which we at ever 
9 = ‘ + ; I+ + 
noment possess,” he writes, “is the ultimate of ultimates fo 


i 


oul belief. ‘As sure as | exist —this 1s our uttermost Warral 
of all other things ” (15, II, 297). And it is « 


| 
T | ( C1rnyg 
LOL (ile WCilix s 


tions of the same sort, probably, which lead Baldwin 


simply as consciousness of reality, but as “< 


sonal indorsement of reality.” 
liefs of the individual, indeed, depa 
again to this automatic primary interest-and- 
require little argument. The anguish of doubt, 


f - ¢ +} . -- ‘ ‘ 
ions of certainty, the fury in defense of convictions, 


chagrin and ill grace to be seen in the retreat or rout from 


tion once taken up and proclaimed, the depth of resentm 
ypon those who disbelieve where we believe, th 
ndships founded on corroboration, the sense of snri 
ensuing upon the uncompensated destruction of a susta 
belief, as when a hitherto prosperous hypothesis splits upon 
rock of a previously unnoticed fact—such things all suggest th 
erson’s assumptions, his affirmations and negations, are clos 
indeed to his central self. Again, the ways in which variations 
eeling of one’s own reality, associated with physiological 
involve changes in the general tonus of one’s co! 
the actual disappearance or appearance of beliefs 
in such studies as those of Charlotte Buhler and | 
associates, or the psychological correlates of the various adult 
phases of the human life-span (10). No young man, says Hazlitt 
without much exaggeration, “ believes he will ever die.” 

Even those beliefs which the individual holds most consp: 
ously in common with his cultural contemporaries are integrative 
with Azs biography. Either they represent his own funded 
insights, reached by way of the dilemmas or other vital 
ations of his personal past (many of the dilemmas of individuals 
in the same culture have as much in common as they hav 
variance); or, if they are convictions or even clichés induced by 
the examples and communications of others, then he assumes 
them as relative to Avs affairs, or is ready with them should the 


expected relevant situations arise therein. The moribund state 
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many institutional beliefs, and the prompt oblivion that 
scends upon many a formal tuition of the class-room, clearly 
uugh indicate that where the matter for belief makes no cor 
ction with the individual’s personal biography, conviction 
low or absent. 
[he attitudes in general of the individual have been described 
adient or abient, for or against, favorable or unfavorable, with 
spect to their objects, and in a restricted sense the same may 
be said of beliefs. In beliefs, it is true, the parti-pris is qualified 
though variably from individual to individual) by the necessity 
r ac knowledging in some degree the characteristics of the reality 
to which the beliefs refer, and by the felt requirements of con 
stency in general. Nevertheless the thesis conveyed in F. H. 
Lund’s experimental studies of belief (21) is relevant here, namely, 
it so far as reality permits—and sometimes, it might be added, 
good deal farther—degrees of conviction exhibited in an indi 
lual’s beliefs are assorted to the degrees of desirability of the 
fs from the standpoint of the individual’s several interests 
usual believing attitude, in other words, is certainly not an 
in a vacuum. There is an inherently close connection 
tween interest, belief, and action; and directly or remotely, live 
fs relate to the believer’s status in his world, are tactics it 
urvival-strategy 
lo say, however, that the beliefs of the individual are interested 
equivalent to saying that he believes simply as he wishes 


Man has more interests than any other animal. The more 


lligent the man the more multiform his interests, and the 


prominent among them the interest in not being deceiv 


correct to say that the beliefs of 
ts of his interests, but it is no less 
no means obsequious servants 

martyrdom rather than alter centr: 


ief occur: and when they occ 


ind initiate new of! 


SS LOTFOUGTI LIC Varyil 


convictions 


s from 
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victions, become master-beliefs, and in so doing modify or extin 
guish some or all of the very interests (and sometimes the humar 
companionships of those interests) in the pursuit of which th 
beliefs themselves were evolved. McDougall’s emphasis upo 
hierarchy among mental substructures and upon the primacy of 
attitude in this hierarchy seem 


Ls ] f lf | 
m freooar no 
sOIn Allidg O|] > (-regvaraing 


certainly well-placed. But it is important at the same time to 
recognizZ that the actual colors and composition of any sucl 
self-regarding attitude, the systems of conviction by which it 
oriented to the realities through which the individual is passing 
may vary and evolve, not only from one individual to another, 
but from one epoch to another in the history of the same indi 
vidual—t r the more probable the more intelligent th 
individual. 

It has long been recognized that the regenerative effects of 
conversion, religious or secular, are to be had only when belief 
is present. Hence religious and lay disciplines of persuasion and 
suggestion, seeking a short cut to the benefits of belief, state as 
perhaps their leading prescriptions the intellectually somewhat 
devious maxims—“Assume a belief if you have it not,” and “All 
is well with you if you wili only believe it,” and “Act as if you 
believed, and you will believe.” These principles are extraordi 
narily efficient within their limits of effect, but the limits, 
immediately apparent, are definite. 

The individual believes what Ae can learn to believe, not mere! 

- necessarily from the formal tuitions to which he is submitt 

from the (to him) vital scenes and situations of his acti 
which his beliefs, like his interests, are a continuing fur 
The behest, “Assume a belief if you have it not,” is 
possible counsel only if one have the rudiments or the poss 
bilities of the to-be-assumed belief already. Thus the individu 
may acquire certain new beliefs rapidly or instantly, ot! 
lowly or not at all. 
litions under which he acquires new bell 
can possibly be summarized in a few word 
set, that is, by reality, on the one hand (it is 


course continually being added to by the individual’s continuing 


davs and activities), and by the beliefs he already has, on th 


1 for belief will not be believed, or will 
- 1 


a struggle, if its opposite is alrea 
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d. Of beliefs espoused by the adult mind, those are most 
iccepted which most resemble, or are logically or psycho 
lly most closely related to powerful Xisting convictions 
rdingly, as is pointed out by Doob (11) 
| stratagems of persuasion and propaganda 
aim the establishment and ar hae. of ties between 
proposed to the individual and convictions already existing 
In one sense, as is implied by Pillsbury, beliefs are acts 
ssortment: when we affirm the reality of something, we class 
th other things accepted as real. Naturally the new candi 
for belief should possess some negotiable points of com 
ty with these prior commitments. Even e than this. 
r, is involved. 
; not merely, as pointed out by James, that the novel belief 
successfully bridge the gap between reality on the one hand 
| the rest of the individual’s beliefs on the other, the too-novel 
o-jarring belief being summarily rejected and its promote: 
uunced or burned at the stake (14, 60f). It is not, as already 
that live beliefs relate closely to the interests of t 
ial, are his rules of past successful action in pursuit 
rposes, and consequently ways in which he now and hen¢ 
rth wiil set out for further survival. It is rather that the attain 
t of beliefs establishes, among other habits, habits of attention 
cognition. The existing beliefs of the individual affect his 
natic structuring of the fields of presented experience. They 
the width and calibre of his inspections of reality. They 


tly decide what he will see and what he will Ovi rlook, ana 


) d ing they mould his interests and his purpos 
‘ 


\is circumstance are the seeds equally of ail ure 


mind and personality. What the individual regards 
P.. probable, or possible, or as non-existent, improbabl 
sible, for himself and for his world—this becom 
nd boundary of his mentality and his acti 
larrow, adequate to confronting reality or in 
very sweeping sense the measure of his mind. Narrow and 
rligible beliefs arise from a narrow and negligible life, tendin 
rn, unless other influences intervene (such as contact with 
valities of similar interests, and more varied, versatile, and 
ig beliefs), to produce further narrow and negligible life. 


idividual’s beliefs influence his goals, qualify his interests, 
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values, motives, attitudes and acts. Their history is the history 
of his mentality at its points of growth. 

Beliefs first in the field, whatever they may be, ar« strongly 
placed. It is here that cultural influences have one of their prin 
cipal entries into individual mentality. There is possibly no 
personality-contagion so swift as the spread of similar convictions 
from one to another of associates similarly situated, similar], 
active and similar in temperament and interests. This must be 
particularly true when the promoters of belief are, like our 
parents and the other vital authorities of cur childhood, thos: 
whom we love and admire or fear and envy. Moreover, our 
native tendency, in the absence of opposite influences, internal 
or external, is always toward belief in whatever is present to our 
minds: the more clearly and strongly it is present, the more 
impressively it is presented, the greater the credulous tendency. 
Thus at bottom the only defenses we possibly ever have against 


imposed beliefs are: (1) generalized skepticism (a late and high 


sophistication); (2) the already-held, direct or indirect cont 
dictories of the proposed thesis; (3) active or latent dislike 
the imposing authorities. 

As children, however, we are unskilled skeptics and car 
scarcely be said to own in abundance the antitheses required t 
confront the beliefs enforced upon us. But hostility to consti 
tuted authorities 1s a factor not without significance, since, 
analysts are right, it 1s, as aggression, natural and considerable 1 
all humanity. And in strict truth we are not, even as childr 
wholly without specific counter-propositions with which we ca! 
and do confront imposed beliefs. Culturally phrased beliefs a1 
not necessarily and entirely the first in the field. As noted 
alr ady, the beliefs of the individual are deeply qualified by bas 
needs and interests, so that even the earliest culturally impo: 
beliefs may be required to make their way among or agai! 
earlier or contemporary beliefs. And these competing belli 
though they may be primitive and little more than phanta 
are already strong participants in the individual’s play of 
tudes, deriving no slight impetus from basic heredity-determi! 
inclinations. Obvious examples of such _ heredity-determi 
convictions are those of the young child respecting his own | 
functions and sex, as is seen in Freud’s study of a phobia 


five-year-old boy (12) and other analvtic material. 
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[hat culturally imposed beliefs do not as a matter of fact 
evitably and absolutely make their way against such opposition, 
vhen it is overweighted with the permutations of heredity, is 
suggested by the histories of many psychopathic personalities. 
In these individuals many conventional beliefs and other attitudes 
seem never learned; consequently the conventional restraints 
which should arise therefrom must be supplied, if they are sup 


plied, from without. We find an analogous phenomenon, at 
some degrees removed from psychopathic personality, in many 
persons of exceptional attainment, in whom there is sometimes 
an incessant focussing of interest and a consequent development 

f beliefs and types of action around particular, presumably 
emperamental and heredity-determined themes; this despite 
prohibitions, ridicule, punishment, or thwarting by parents and 
thers in authority. Nothing, it is said, could equal Newton’s 
school-boy apathy at Latin grammar, farming, market-tending, 
nd other commended occupations except his unwavering absorp 
tion in mechanics and mathematics and in the design and con 
struction of windmills and waterwheels, sundials, kites, and 
waterclocks. Young Galileo on a visit to his uncle, Ricci, one 
lay chanced to overhear the latter giving his pages a lesson in 
Euclid, and stopped for an hour, listening outside the door, 

tranced. Neither punishment nor thwarting served to smother 
the interest of Erasmus as a child in literature and learning, whil 
ven more drastic efforts failed to force him as an adolescent 

tO a religious order. 

We see in magnification, in such instances as these, what is 
rue in lesser share of all individuals. The origin of individual 
variations of interest is in a degree the origin of individual vari 
tions of belief. It is traceable either to variations in the inci 

nce of early conditioning, as behaviorists are never weary 


ging, or to hereditary variations in the 


inimal responsiveness-to-stimulation, which i: 


st-and-belief. The directions in which the 


; 
Tr) 
yt 


this sentience are lowest, whatever the reas 

within the scope of his life-situations) the dit 
interests, beliefs, and types of action wl 

ristic of the individual. 

Along this road we may seek an answer to th 

lligence is so highly individual and so difh« 
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lardized terms. The question might be answered in par 
considered the individual’s intelligence at any epoch 


dependent on the totality of his live beliefs during 


(cf. McDougall, 23, 414 ff; Lundholm, 22, 228 


h a statement would require qualification; it is tru 


Intelligence and beliefs are reciprocal: if we say 


Riba ) siisn 


is determined by beliefs, we shall, no doubt, b 
17 1 ] 
jually obliged to say 
Since intelligence must be in part a function of physiological and 
ural efficiencies, one mind may well modify and multiply 
nd inclusive beliefs more rapidly than another. Fur 


rbal enumeration of the individual’s beliefs could not 


beliefs are determined by intelligenc 


omplex 


<plicit declaration of his intelligence, though it would 

be remarkably revealing to competent witnesse: 
intelligent or stupid, but they are not in them 
lves intelligence. The play of beliefs, however, the believing 
nd rork n reality, exhibits intelligence he lack of it 
work upon reality, exhibits intelligence or the lack of 11 


liefs may be 


- believing mind can only work as it is, by means of the 
individual does not escape his beliefs. His thinking, 
ceeds the discrimination of differences betwee 
viously believed similar, or the discernment of simi 
things once believed different, or the discovery that a 
nce accepted in its entirety is true only in this or that 
that a thesis once thought true only in one situatio1 
thers too, and so on. But these reconfiguration: 
from existing patterns. Even those flashes of sur 
so much advertised as something extra-natural 

bolts from the divine blue they are alleged to b 
narrowly examined, they prove to be subtle, or eve: 
ww that we think of it”) combinations or extensions 
beliefs: they do not come except to the mind that has 
work, sometimes long at work, in the particular sphet 
oncerned. What beliefs become depends on what 


“4 
{ 


ne « 
‘here is an indubitable sense in which it can be sat 


\t 


T 
individual’s intelligence is determined by the totality 


beliefs. 


reasons and because beliefs are functions of t! 


the se 


ae ae ay fae fl \ er ae 
nography of a being unique in heredity, single-episo 
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ires of intelligence, while remarkably useful for most pur 
s, are scarcely to be considered final psychologically. It is 
the total biography which can approximate the characteriz 
iccount of the intelligence involved. If the test of beliefs 
tion, then the adequate view of a total intelligence should 
in the known history of its career. 
view of intelligence as dependent on beliefs does 
rse theories of intelligence as judgment, or as the power 
1 responses from the standpoint of truth or fact, or as lear 
ibility, or adaptability in complex situations, or relational 
King relevant to a purpose, or relative efhiciency of minds, o1 
These concepts may all be descriptive of the mind in 
The mind in action, however, follows its habitual 
; and beliefs attained are reasonably considered among the 
important habits of the mind. Again, a connection has 
been made, no doubt properly, between intelligence and 
rs of reasoning; much has always been said, no doubt always 
in praise of reasoning. Reasoning from and to reality 
theory, the technique by which high-truth beliefs are in 
st place produced, and in the second place modified toward 
nveloping truth. But reasoning in practice begins in 
s. beliefs, whose degree of truth constantly affects th 
of the conclusion. 
many a lucid reasoner intelligence may very well level out 
no further because of what Bain has called the vice of 
neralization (6, 515), the belief of the individual, that is, 
what fe has seen and known is the measure of what is to be 


nd known. “Every age,” writes Whitehead, “ produc 


with clear logical intellects and the most praiseworthy 


the importance of some sphere of human exp 
ive elaborated or inherited a scheme of thought 
fits those experiences which claim their inter 
resolutely to ignore or explain away all e 
; their scheme with contradictory instances. What th 
ft in is for them non-sense ” (22, 268). Beliefs becom: 
ts of view and points of blindness equally, and the ultima 
ind altitude of the individual’s intelligence may ver‘ 
in certain senses, reciprocal functions of the beliefs he 


Some of his beliefs will be more important to his 
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intelligence than others, not only because some beliefs hay 
inherently wider horizons, deeper perspectives, and more truth 
than others, but because some will have arisen from heredity 
determined bases and will probably be the individual’s more 
salient convictions, under which the accession of subsidiary 
interests-and-beliefs through years of thought and action may 
exceed what takes place in other quarters. 

Ward makes a valuable comparison between belief and 
creative faith which may be relevant here. Belief, he notes, is 
assent to the facts as they stand, apart from the believer and his 
efforts; but creative faith actually produces previously non 
existent facts through the effort inspired by the believer’s two 
fold faith in their possibility and Ais capacity to bring them 
about (31, 358). But what Ward here describes as creative faith 
is a variety of that expectation or belief in future possibilities of 
oneself and one’s world, already referred to as important among 
the beliefs of superior individuals in proportion to their superi 
ority. Continually modified up or down by personal successes 
or failures, what is called self-confidence is surely one of th 
vital forms of this creative faith, and the many kinds of construc 
tive and organizing accomplishments of men exhibit as many 
varieties of it. 

Not least among enterprises thus inspired is that of extending 
and validating beliefs themselves in unexplored fields. Th 
innumerable steps, tested belief resting upon tested belief, by 
which the advancement of knowledge has been achieved, must 
represent originally attitudes of no little creative faith in indi 
vidual believing minds, for as James says, “the principle of 
uniformity in nature . . . has to be sought under and in spit 
of the most rebellious appearances; and our conviction of 


truth is far more like a religious faith than assent to a demo 


stration” (15, II, 636). Poincaré (29) also urges that 
progress of science depends constantly on the entertainment 
hypotheses which continually transcend what is immediat 
verifiable. If this observation should be true of man’s pooled 
intelligence in general, it would seem hardly less true of ¢! 
growth of intelligence in particular individuals. When we fi 
intelligence well marked in particular lives, we usually find 


not in inert amassments of dead fact but focussed around at 
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ng from particular themes of interest-and-beli 
types of activity. The inside view of a maste! 

well be a master-belief. If one should be tempted to sup 
it self-confidence and other creative faiths are prepondet 


environmental products because of such phenom na as tl 


increase of self-confidence and aggression 
} 


is transferred from a group in which it is th 
group 1n which it is the oldest, or the reverse 
ler of change 1S reversed (25, 324), he should 
hildre . thele } ind ndence 
me children nevertheless show independen< 
ls, while there are others who cannot stand alone 


rmulate faith.” writes Ward, “they do not make 


vv no means follows, however, that beliefs are me1 


progression OFT retrogression ol mind Ali 


I 


mainly unconscious, are determining. It 
fact, has here been expressly alleged—that factors of 
rament have much, and frequently nearly all, to do with 
genesis of many beliefs; that one does not acquire a novel 
f except by processes of learning, and only then if one has 
possibilities for such a belief already. These things would 
m true, but in their entirety they do not alter the fact that 
er the circumstances of attainment, beliefs attained are 
, and the course of action and life they may henceforth 
- often enough proceeds at a noteworthy angle from the 
courses of the individual, if it is not sometimes on a 

nt plane entirely. 


SUMMARY 


relevance of the concept of belief to the psychology of 
nality has been urged, not only because beliefs, considered 
reality-attitudes of the individual, are mental substructures 
are psychologically distinct, numerous, flexible, markedly 
lividual, highly interorganized, yet relatively accessible to study 
| thus important in characterizing the diversities of particular 
ls; but also because beliefs, since they are specifically the 
les of the individual’s action, are evidently the most focal and 
nifying of his modes of security or mastery in relation to his 
ironments. 
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A SOCIAL DETERMINANT OF THE LEVEL O! 
ASPIRATION 


HE conditions which govern the setting of a level of aspiration 
if Anspruchsniveau ), in the sense of an estimate of one’s future 
rformance in a given task, may be regarded as a special cas 
he effect upon a judgment of the frame of reference within 
which it is executed. Sherif has recently drawn attention to the 
general fact that all judgmental activities take place within such 
referential frameworks.’ The lability of the judgment, for 
example, varies inversely with the determinateness of the fram 
f reference. McGregor, too, has shown that predictive judg 
ments similarly are influenced by the definiteness of structure of 
he system of knowledge’ relative to which they are made.” 
Hitherto research on the level of aspiration has considered only 
those determinants which result from individual experiences of 
uccess and failure, as in the general law that success tends to 
raise the level, failure to lower it. But there are presumably 
important features in the frame of reference surrounding the 
setting of the aspiration-level which come from the social environ 
ment. Indeed, as Sherif indicates, the importance of the concept 
of a frame of reference lies in large part in the fact that it is the 
paradigm for the individual’s interiorization of the norms, values, 
and standards of his culture. 
One way in which the social environment might determine the 


level of aspiration of a given individual would be through his 


knowledge of the achievement of groups whose status or ability, 

lative to his own, he could assess. In actual life, men do not 
usually approach tasks in a vacuum of ignorance about th 
ichievements of others. Whether their knowledge is accurat 
w false, the task is understood as something easy or difficult by 


rif, M. The psychology of social norm New York: H 
McGregor, D. M. The major determinants of t 
NAL, 1938, 33, 179-204 
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social ‘tandards: and the frame of reference in such a Cas 
richer than that produced merely by individual experienc 
conyecture, 


the experiments which we report here concer 


The first of 
the level of aspiration of subjects who have had no experiet 


with the particular task in hand, but who are furnished in 


mation about the performance on that task of groups inf 
superior, or similar to their own group. The second experim 
the same situation, with the exception that here the sul 
ts are permitted to acquire considerable first-hand experien 
with the task to be performed. It seems possible, from 
results, to make some generalization about the relative eff 
of personal experience and knowledge of the performan 
other groups, when these two determinants are brought 1 
competition. 

The experiments correspond to the socially important cas 
which exhortation toward a level of aspiration (e.g., an ambition, 
in intention to act) makes use of the example of the accomplis| 
ments of other groups, in the face of more or less personal experi 


ence which would tend to keep the level stable. Thus, for 


example, the labor leader faces the problem of creating ¢! 
confident belief that a union can be formed in some industry 
sometimes in an industry where such action is a new idea to t 
rank and file workers, sometimes in an industry in which 
history of organizational failures has led to discouragement. Or 
device is obviously that of pointing to concrete examples 

achievement in some other field. The auto worker may b 
encouraged to a sit-down strike by a knowledge that the rubber 
workers have successfully conducted one. Whatever chang 

aspiration-level is induced by a change in the frame of referen 
may have enormous social consequences: the new judgment may 


serve as a catalyst for major social changes in which whole groups 


abruptly revise their ambitions and perhaps their status. It 


would seem, then, of importance to know under what circum 
stances the socially-determined features of the frame of referen: 
may modify the individually determined ones. 


EXPERIMENT [: ProcepURE 


Since in Experiment I the subjects stated their levels of aspira 
tion before having had any experience with the task, the term 
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of aspiration no longer fitted the definition given by J. D 
the level of future performance tn a familiar task 


As the 


I isk, ( xplicitly unde rtakes to re ach * 
the level of aspiration estimated in 
random nor 


ee 
h an individual, knowing his level of past performance in 
results of ou 


vriment show, however, | 
ince of performance 1s estimated neither at 
out reference to the ability to perform th task 


upon which he can_ bas. 
ual performance would give him 


The subject 


estimate, 


11S 


information 


t 


SOTTUC 
ACt 


iwh knowledge of his 

il deal more." 
ie actual content of the task used in Experiment I is of littl 
tance, since the performance of the task followed th 
of the level of aspiration. It consisted of a test of literary 
ol the 


issembled solely for the limited 
‘} multipl chon 


IU Pos 


l 
5O ifem lI 


Th test contained 
ind permitted work without a time-limit 
below, showed two sample item: 
xtension courses in elementary psychology, a1 

courses in psycholog 


int rmediat 
, C, and D, 


Phe instruc 


The subject 


quot d 
lents in ¢ 
students 1! 

xperimental groups, A, B, C, and 

each 


' 
ral dom sek 


Four 

ng students at random, and rroup re 

tructions. The process of 

classroom the first student in 
on B, the 


tl tudents in this 


l 


the 


Al ived no special instructio 

not told how any other group had me rformed on 
group of authors and literary 
7 2: group | 


pect of lit rary 


psy 


B were told that a 
would hx 


an average ol 


(;roup 

had made 
1 

egard this other group as su 

that a 


SCOT 
perior in res 
Group C were told group ol 
had made an average score of 37.2; this was information 
performance of a similar group. Group D were told 
in averag 


unselected WPA work: rs had mad 
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of 37.2; this was information about the performance of a grow 


like! 


lv to be regarded by Group D as inferior in respect of literary 


All grou] vere told the maximum score possib 


and the approximate score to be obtained by chance alone (17 


The score on the test was the number of quesuions correctly 
answered. 


All groups 


received the following general instructions: 


Group A received no further instructions. The instructions 
given to group B contained the following, inserted as the sen 
tence next before the last one: 


s and literary critics, who n 


Group C received these additional instructions: 
I 


iveragt 


tudent 
ude! 


Group D received these additional instructions: 


[his test | een tried on a group of unselected WPA workers, 


EXPERIMENT |: RESULTS 


Table 1 shows for each of the groups A-D the number of 
subjects in the group, the mean aspiration-level, the standard 
deviation of the aspiration-level, and the standard-deviation of 


the mean. Table 2 shows the probability that the differenc 
between the mean aspiration-levels are true differences. For 
purposes of discussion, let the mean aspiration-level of group A, 


26.95, serve as a reference point; this group received no additional 
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structions, and is accordingly a control group. Group B, con 
nted with the ostensible performance of a superior group, sets 


mean aspiration-level lower. Group C sets its mean to 


Group DD 


pproach the performance of a group similar 


to 


its aspiration-level even higher, showing a tendency 


group. None 


proach or exceed the performance of an inferior 


the mean estimates actually reached the suggested figur: 


TABLE 1 


rABLI 


oF True DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEan 


GROUPS IN EXPERIMENT | 


ywwever. All of the differences are highly reliable, with the 
eption of the difference between the means of groups C and 
D. In advance of actual performance of the task, the suggested 


ichievements of other groups can change the level of aspiration 


EXPERIMENT II: ProcepuRE 


The task of Experiment II consisted of four forms of 32 items 
h taken from the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 


Ability, Higher Examination, forms A and B. The four forms 
balanced for type of item. The subjects were students in 


} 
Who 


elementary course in psychology in the Summer Session 
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yet studied the topic of intelligence. They took the four 

forms on four successive days, one form per day. The instruc 

tions imposed a time-limit of six minutes. The test was called 

1 “test of the ability to solve problems,” rather than a test of 
telligenc: 

First day. All subjects received the same instructions, which 


as follows: 


nto two appr ximat 
matched in respect of performan 


The analysis of the results in Table 2 


] -_ , 
ng was adequate. Bo i groups were 


evious two days, in a general instruction 
is similar to the second day’s instruction, shown above 
oroup A was told the following: 
ee 


0 points { 





Halt ot the subjects in group A wert told 


| 


na 


he next two figures, .655 and .520, 


ation given on the third day nor 
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"0.9 points above 


valf ~ 0.9 points below.” The purpose OF so doing was le 


st, on the average, a level of performance equal to the sub 
level without arousing the subject’s suspicion. 
filled in with writing in ink, to conceal the fact that oth 
were receiving precisely the same suggestio 

group likely 


£ group A were told, in effect 


iS they. 


up B received a suggestion simular 


group likely to be regarded as superior: 


\ 


instructiol 


structions; all three of 


The special instructions al 
tl ver erjormance 


1 
1 DY representing the average 
I 


ted. 

,  . ; ; 

; being considerably below, or above, the performa 
Groups A and B are the sam« 


Group A was told: 


subject. 


was told: 


EXPERIMENT II: 


3 shows for group A and group 
the group, the mean scores and 
indard-deviations and the standard-deviati 
line of the table shows ry the cri 

that the diftere nce between 
A 


hngure in this line, 510, indicat S that 


quately matched on the basis of the s 
itching had been perfect, the figure would 
show that 
that 


The blank 


} 


S 
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duced a reliable difference in the mean aspiration-levels. 

the conditions of this experiment, which included prior 
formance and knowledge of this performance, the level of 
iration was not changed by knowledge of the achievements 


groups. 
| Jiscl SSION 


interpretation of the foregoing results requires an analysis 


rames ot reference that apparently determin d the levels 


ration. Prominent features of these frames were their 
horing points: points which determine the position ot a scal« 


judgment, and, in consequence, the particular judgments ren 


d in terms of this scale. Various agents can produce anchor 


M S ; M 
; . 


specially designated stimuli; features of a perceptual frame 


reference, such as the horizontal in visual space; points which 
subject himself selects in the absence of stimulation and 


Anchoring can play an important 


loment.” 


rely “holds in mind 
in the frame of reference of the affective ju 


Figure 1 presents an analysis of the frames of reference that 


effective in Experiment I. The headings designate the 
choring points: the approximate score to be attained by chance 
(17), the average subject’s estimate of his own ability, the 
iggested score (37.2), and the maximum score possible (50). 
ups A-D are treated separately, in successive lines of the 
sure. The scale at the bottom is the 50-point scale of the 
rary acquaintance test. The mean aspiration-level is repre 


ylute cal A 
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+ 


sented in each line by an X. Anchoring effects may have char 
acteristic directions; these are shown by arrows. 

In all groups the score 17 exerted an upward or positi 
anchoring effect, for even a small degree of literary acquaintan 
would lead the subject to expect a score higher than the mea 
chance-score. Similarly, the maximum score 50 exerted a dow: 
ward or ne gative effect, because the likelihood of making eV 
few mistakes would lead him to expect a score below 50. 

The mean aspiration-level of group A (26.95) implies that 
subjects in this group, and by inference those in the other grou; 
also, had low estimates of their own abilities; accordingly, 
negative (i.c., downward) anchoring effect is shown for all fo 
groups. The subjects in group A did tend to estimate th 
abilities correctly; the correlation between aspiration-level 
test-score in this group was 522.105. This correlatio: 
fairly high, considering the fact that both the test and the stat 
ment of aspiration-level are probably unreliable, and that 

orrelation is in consequence reduced. Further, the mean 

of group A was in fact low (23.77). These evidences of insig 
show that the subject’s estimate of his ability could operat 
determining his aspiration-level, and could even operate to pl 
this level in approximately the correct position. 

Acting in combination, the three anchoring effects show: 
the figure place the mean aspiration-level for group A somew! 
below the middle of the whole range of scores, 17-50. Group | 
was subject to these anchoring effects and another one in add 


tion: the negative effect created by the suggestion that a 


rroup (of authors and literary critics) had made a certain ave 


ore (37.2). The subjects in group B very probably felt 
heir scores would lie below those of this group of experts. TI 
result of an additional negative anchoring effect is a me: 
aspiration-level still lower than that of group A. The suggestior 
of the average score of a similar group (students in psychology) 
probably tends to increase aspiration-levels which are consid 
ably below this average score, and to decrease those which 
considerably above it; hence the representation of two oppos 
anchoring effects for the suggested score (37.2) in the cas 
group C. The subjects who have low aspiration-levels m 
wonder whether they cannot approach the suggested: averag 


more closely; those who have high aspiration-levels may quest 
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whether they should so fal exceed the ave rave The combination 
the five eftects, two posiuve and three negative, gives grout ( 
mean aspiration-level slightly below the center of the rang 

Group D find in their suggestion a positive effect; they 
likely to feel that they can do better than the (supposedly) 
rior WPA group. The combination of two positive and 
rative effects gives a mean aspiration-level near tl 


range 17-50. 
It is entirely reasonable that anchoring effects should 


mbinavion, since single anchoring points exert Only a | 


‘nce. It is not reasonable to suppose, however, tha 


rious anchoring effects mentioned above are equa 

hing is known of the strengths of the anchoring effects cor 
d separately, no! whether they combine 1n strict idditive 

hion or otherwise. 

[he standard-deviation of the aspiration level 

ups C and D, less for group A, and least for group B. 

l-points 17 and 50 probably tend to reduce variability, and 
ol groups ¢ and D are farthest from thes« points 

lition, the means of C and D lie in the vicinity of anchor 
of opposite tendency, positive and negative, a fact whi 
xplain the greater variability of these groups 

yul 

rent. There were still the minimum and maximum scor 


Experiment II the anchoring effects wer apparently « 


S 


ind 32), and probably a subjective estimate of ability, b 
ggested scores of other groups had no apprec iable effect 
byect’s own previous scores provided the most effectiv 

Why should they have done so? In tl 

subject has himself accomplished with labor is 
go-value”’; it means more to him than d 
ported accomplishment of someone else. Thx 

wn work with satisfaction if it seems to be 
nav still accept it, under the protection Of som 
if it seems to be of low grade. In the 
ibject’s previous scores provid the most objectivi 

ting his future ones, and the subject will u 
lues objectivity. He will extrapolate from 
ler to make a prediction, as many of McGregor’ 


M 
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Sherif’s experiments with autokinesis illustrate the differen 


between an indeterminate frame of reference and a determinate 


one.” In complete darkness the visual frame of reference is rela 


tively indeterminate; the point of light is then free to wander, 
and its localization is open to the influence of suggestion. I: 


however, the walls, floor, and solid objects ps 


lighted room, 
a highly determinate frame of reference, within which stationary 
stimuli are regularly perceived as stationary. In our Experi 
ment I, the frame of reference was relatively indeterminate; new 
information could exert a new anchoring effect. In Experi 
ment II, the subject’s knowledge of his scores made the frame 
much more determinate; new information was ineffective in 
establishing anchoring points.” 

There should be mentioned certain differences in procedur 
between Experiment I and Experiment II. The tasks were dif 
ferent; Experiment I required no special task, while Experi 
ment II required 4 forms approximately equated and of som 
reliability. The test of “ability to solve problems” may hay 
seemed more important to the subjects of Experiment II than 
the degree of “literary acquaintance” did to the subjects of 
Experiment I. This difference in subjective importance could 
hardly have produced the difference in results, however, fi 
McGregor concluded that increased importance is conducive to 


increased ambiguity (indeterminacy)."” There were also differ 
ences between the two experiments in respect of the form in 
which the added information was offered: for example, the sub 
jects of groups B-D, Experiment I, were told that a certain group 
had made a certain absolute score; the subjects of Experiment II 
were told that a certain group had made a certain score relative 
to the subject’s own score. It is difficult to evaluate this and 


Mf 
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lifferences in procedure, but it is not probable that they 
int for the clearly contrasting results of the two experiments. 


FURTHER PROBLEMS 


[he present experiments, representing a limited investigation 
social components in the frame of reference surrounding 
ration-level, leave unanswered many inter« suing questions. 

re led to conclude, for instance, that before the level of 
ration has become too dependent upon direct experience with 
k, knowledge of the performance of other groups may raise 
lower it. But is the amount of the raising or lowering a func 
f the perceived difference in ability between the individual 
these other groups? Our research leaves this point in ques 
for while we have dealt with groups which the subjects 
rly regard as different from themselves, we have not 
ttempted to measure the degree of this difference, nor to vary it. 

Again, is the effect of group-differences a phenomenon more 

minent in our competitive culture than in non-competitive 
Would it be absent or greatly diminished in a society in 

h ego-values were otherwise developed? Further, would 
ffect be stronger if the individual had knowledge of the 
rformance of another group which he felt to be not merely 
rent from him (as in our experiment) but actually in strong 


mpetition with him? There is suggestive evidence from 


tic contests, for example, that sheer rivalry with another 
up—whether or not that group is rated as inferior or 
rior—may exert a strong upward force on the level of 
piration. 
It must be remembered also that this experiment tests only one 
f presumably many social influences bearing upon the individ 
ual’s aspiration-level. The fact that, in Experiment II, knowl- 
edge about other groups was impotent in the face of detailed 
quaintance with the task must not be interpreted to mean that 
this would be true of all social influences. We cannot say what 
might have happened to the aspiration-level had the subjects sud 
‘nly been introduced to some device and informed that by 
means of this device other groups had been able to raise their 
performance. (“Hundreds have taken ten strokes off their golf 
scores by using my natural method of driving.” . . . “ This isn’t 
roing to be an ordinary strike; it’s going to be a sit-down.”) 
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Nor do we know whether a sudden experience of success ni 
the whole referential framework from over-determi, 


not free 
tion by experience and open it to determination by suggesti: 
Finally, it ought to be det: 


(“ Nothing succeeds like success.” ) 
mined whether, when a familiar task is perceptually reconstruc 


i 


insightfully or by new verbal identification) it ma 
ict for the aspiration level as if it were a new task with a lal 


(e€.g., 
‘ ‘ { ] t ] tat | 

rame ofl feren [he laws of identity in both percept 
| | ] 

| observation suggest that this may be a feasible de 


SOCIla 
freeing aspiration-levels from constraint. 
that research on these and 


socially 


commonly 


other similar probl 


We believe 
de i rmined 


the 


show richness of the 
adjus 


will 
individual 


| 
ii 


' ' 
witnil Wilk 


>% 
y 


SUMMAI 
esugauvion conc rned the eftect upon levi | OF aspira 
of ott 


loge was furni 


In 
social determinant, knowledge of the performance 


In the first experiment, such knowled 
before they had formed a first-hand acquaint 
under these conditions the aspiration-level 


th the task; 
he second experiment knowledge of the perfort 
only after consideral 


subjects 


Wil 


anyvec. In 


her groups was furnished 
aspirau 


with the task: under these conditions, the 
1. The difference in results is discuss 


reference 


was not change 
f the concept of frame of 
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BY J. P. GUILFORD AND RUTH B. ¢ 


f 


study of personality, much attention has been given 
relation between behavioral traits on the one hand and 
iological and physiological traits on the other. The study 
phological types and their relation to personality, par 
rly its temperamental aspects, has yielded results of rela 
small consequence in view of the great amount of time 
ffort expended along that line. Studies of physiological 
es between individuals, as related to traits of behavior 
a more promising prospect of significant futur 
ipproach is just in its beginning. In the first plac 
only gradually come to recognize which physiological 
ire most likely to be related to individual differen 
Tests for those variables have been developed only 


past few decades. The realization that personalit 


imply an immaterial, intangible entity more or les 


1 from a physiological basis has been fully awakened 
the last score of years. The analysis of personality, as 
sychological problem, into its real traits or variables ha 


1 


p 
lelayed even longer, until the new methods of factor 
ame on the scene. The attempt to correlate knows 
hysiological variables with crudely observed, unknow: 


sical variables would lead merely to questionable result 


important is the physiological problem of personality that 
nber of books have appeared in very recent years on tha 

Written from the medical or physiological points ot 
these books have been as pathetically lacking in theu 
logical descriptions and insights as they have been dog 
ibout the roles of anatomy and physiology. Psychological 

have been much more temperate in their conclusions, 
nizing that when we speak of the correlations between per 


tr} So S t R i ( 


2) 
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sonality and physiology, we are still in the realm of theory. 
importance of the problem is observed, none the less. 

In a recent textbook on physiological psychology,’ for the fir 
time in such a book the urgency of the problem is emphasiz 
In this particular volume the author, G. L. Freeman, finds o 
important physiological basis of temperamental differences cor 


nected with the reactivity of nervous systems. Various d 


of hyperactivity and hypoactivity of individuals as well as ot! 
differences in personality are thought to stem from this fund 
mental neural difference. It is on the basis of this theory thar 


the present investigation was initiated, following personal coi 


sultations with Dr. Freeman. The factor-analysis approach w 


suggested as a means of finding out whether there is running 
through characteristic reactions of people a single, real variabl 
of hyperactivity-hypoactivity (spoken of hereafter in this art 
simply as hyperactivity), or whether there are two or more ind 
pendent, or at least separable, dimensions that might be regar: 
as aspects of hyperactivity... Dr. Freeman has cooperated v 
us fully in setting up the questionnaire by which we hoped 
make this statistical test of the matter and in administering it | 
several hundred students. 
THE INVENTORY 

A battery of 100 questionnaire items was collected consisting 
of questions about an individual’s characteristic manner 
reacting, but also including other items known to contain load 
ings with already discovered factors. The purpose of the ad 
tional kinds of items was partly to help disguise the real nature 
of the inventory and partly to check previous factor analyses 
perhaps to find new items loaded with old factors. Two analyses 
have been made, dealing with 24 items each. Only one analysis 
will concern us here, since it has to do with the particular hyp: 
thetical dimension of hyperactivity. The 24 items analyzed 
listed below, with their positions in the battery: 
+. In a difficult or exacting situation have you often found yourself perspir 


Do you feel compelled to change your bodily position or posture freq 


while sitti 


‘x 
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fron 


quently suffer fron 
ten find yourself hurrying to g 


1 to be quick in 


turn out a large amount of rk in a nort time 


lax yourself easily when sitting or lying down 


yourself as a talkative individual 


| ! 1 
ery much to be interrupted tn a task 


THE ANALYSIS 

[he inventory was administered to 600 students in elementary 
psychology at Northwestern University and the University of 
Nebraska. It was introduced as a class demonstration of per 
sonality questionnaires. As an added inducement for a truthful 
expression of their own characteristics as they knew them, the 
students were told that they might be given later a score for 
hyperactivity. This score was based upon an a priori selection 

items, weighting each hyperactive response equally 

he intercorrelations between items were computed by finding 


I 


tra horic coefhicients. Although three possible responses wert 
rmitted to each item, “ Yes,” “ ?” or “ No,” in every case the 


ponses were reduced to two categories by combining the “?” 


“Yes” or “ No,” whichever made the more even two-fold 
The coefhcients were solved graphically by means of 


one’s computing diagrams.” They are given in Table tr. 


S 
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78 is omitted here because its maximum coefficient was 
140. 
analysis was made following Thurstone’s centroid 
od." Seven factors were extracted. At this stage the largest 
lual was .130, which is about the size of the smallest signifi 
oefhcient of correlation when N equals 600, when tetra 
is computed, when r equals zero, and when the distribu 
s are divided in the region of the median. The smallest 
r under these conditions 1s about two times its 


dard error, according to Fisher’s table.” Rotations of the 


roid axes were made so as to bring the configuration of points 


simple structure, with a maximal number of zero loadings. 


final factor loadings and the communalities of the items are 


Table 2. 
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Only two very clear-cut factors came out of the analysis. We 
will list each factor in turn, giving the items loaded with it, each 


item with its factor loading. Factor loadings are given as posi 


tive, but the statement of the item has been changed accordingly. 
That is, we give characteristics rather than questions as they 
appeared in the original inventory. The original question can 
be readily found from the numbering of the items in these lists. 
It should be remembered in interpreting the factors that these 
characteristics are what the students give concerning themselves 
in answers to the questions. 


FACTOR I 
ITEM | LOADING CHARACTERISTI 


Easily disturbed by distracting stimuli 

Cannot relax easily when sitting or lying down 
Easily startled by unexpected stimuli 
Frequently suffers from insomnia 


Uses up more energy than the average pers 


| t f ’ hi ting 
5 Dax posi requent whi itting 


Has nervous habits, like chewing pencil or biting fing 
is active in writing or drawing during a lectur 


1 difhcult or exacting situation 


The picture is of a jumpy, nervous, hypertense individua 
One is almost tempted to say that this is the hypoparathyroid 
syndrome, the symptoms being brought on by a deficiency of 
calcium. If there are such unitary syndromes, then it would 
seem that factor methods should bring them out. This is 
problem for correlation between psychological and physiological 
unitary traits. There is no compulsion to find a single physi 
logical cause for every primary trait discovered by factor analysis. 
But it would simplify our dual picture of personality if such 
one-to-one correlation existed, at least a part of the time. W 
have designated this factor as “ N” for “ nervousness” until 
know more exactly its scope and its significant relations. 

The picture in this case is of the fast-moving, dynamic, hurr 
individual. It is interesting that in the beginning we expect 
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the hyperactive person to be characterized not only with the items 
listed under Factor II but also with those listed under Factor I. 
[he analysis shows a clear and distinct separation between the 
wo lists. Only two items have significant loadings in both 
ctors. The one, “ Expresses his emotions readily,” has small 

sitive loadings in both. The other, “Is happy-go-lucky,” has 
1 negative loading in Factor I and a positive loading in Factor II. 
[here is no correlation between the two factors. If either on 


is to be preferred for the label of “ hyperactivity,” then Factor II 


FACTOR II 


CHARACTERISTI 


Quick in his actions 
Can turn out a larg 
Rushes from one activit 


talkauv 


I 
Is happy-go-lucky 
i 


) 


the label better. But this term seems a little superficial, and 
way the nervousness factor is one kind of hyperactivity in 
ise of over-reaction to trifling stimuli. Both might therefor 
garded as hyperactive factors. Until a better designation 
long we are inclined to the label of “ general drive,” and 
Factor GD 
There is a hint of the sanguine, but als 
if one wishes to connect it with Hippe 
But there is perhaps too much stre1 
the identification of it with sanguinity, and too lit 
iggestion of anger to connect it with the choleric tem) 
As for a physiological correlate, several glands might b 
ed; pituitary, thyroid, or adrenal glands come first to mind 
his constellation of characteristics having been separated off by 
mselves, the correlation with glandular balance should b: 
nuch easier to check. New questionnaires that attempt to s 
lividuals on both these factors are now in th pro ol 


truction. 
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There is little need to bother ourselves by trying to interpret 
Factor III. It is something evidently confined to items 67 and 
72, among the 24 items that were analyzed. 

The first two items in Factor IV are very similar in meaning, 
but not by any means identical, from preliminary inspection. 
Note the original statements of the questions: “Do you like 
to change from one type of work to another frequently?” and 


FACTOR III 


“Would you like a position in which you changed from one 
kind of task to another frequently during the day?” Psycho 
logically, however, they are equivalent, for notice in Table 2 how 
they have almost identical factor loadings in all seven factors. 
For questionnaire purposes, therefore, they may be used inter 
changeably. Almost the entire correlation between them, which 
is .68 (see Table 1) is accounted for by the two factor loadings. 
The product of the two loadings is about 65. 

Naming Factor IV on the basis of these two items alone, we 


see a variety-loving trait. The next three items would not be 


inconsistent with this designation, but they certainly do not help 
much in defining it. The last two items, seemingly inconsistent 
with each other, have no bearing upon naming the factor as the 
present list stands. We shall make no attempt to label it, lest the 
term merely add to the “excess baggage” that psychology 
already has in the way of language. 
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The last three factors and their relatively feeble characteristics 
| for no heroic efforts to interpret them. They can only be 
gestive of what might be found when new and better items 

Factors V and VI combine items 


(dal 


In other 


e brought into the analysis. 
their lists that were separated in Factors I and II. 


Factors I and II do not entirely account for the corre 


, 
words, 
a7 


FACTOR \ 


| ] 
1g items in the two lists. Aside 
: ~ 1 
4. most of the 24 items analyzed 


simultaneously 

Our a pr 

ven more complex than we had supposed. 

the nervousness factor and the 9 neral-d: 
It will require further analy 

definitely what those additional factors a1 


n f ctors V 


7 
nse that they art 


traits or dimensions. 


two others. 


Cnaracteristv 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


his investigation was inspired by Freeman’s theory that ind 
vidual differences in reactivity of nervous systems furnish the 
physiological basis for some important differences in personality 
A general dimension of hyperactivity-hypoactivity was assumed 
A personality questionnaire of 100 items was set up, with many 
of the items aimed to bring out differences in hyperactivity 
After the inventory was administered to 600 students, 24 of the 
most representative items were selected for a factor analysis 
The analysis showed that there is not a single dimension of 
hyperactivity-hypoactivity, but probably at least four. Two of 


them were clearly identified as Factor N (nervousness or jumpi 


ness) and Factor GD (general drive, characterized chiefly by a 
pressure toward action). The two others could not be identified 
\ fifth factor seemed to imply a variety-loving trait, but it was 
not more clearly defined. The relationships of Factor N 
parathyroid function and of Factor GD to other glands were 
suggested. It is maintained that an important prerequisite to 
the correlation between traits of behavior and physiological traits 
is a knowledge of the primary dimensions of behavior character 
istics and that the factor-analysis method is an important tool in 
this approach. 





THOUGHT DISTURBANCES IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 
AS REVEALED BY PERFORMANCE IN A 
PICTURE COMPLETION TEST * 


ft 
PROCEDURI 


HE present study is concerned with schizophrenic thought 
disturbance as it is revealed in performance on the Healy 
Pictorial Completion Test II]. The subject is presented with a 
eries of pictures, from each of which a square piece has been 
out, and is asked to choose from a number of small picture 


the one that best completes the sense of each picture (5) 


giving this test as part of a psychometric battery to patients 


a State Hospital, it was noticed that their performance often 
leviated strikingly from the normal one. This observation led 
an attempt to investigate these differences systematically from 
the qualitative point of view. 
The test is very well adapted for such an investigation since, 
while setting definite requirements, it offers the subject a wide 
of possible solutions. The reasons for these solutions are 
lf-evident in many cases; in others the subject’s explanation 
his choice affords definite clues for the understanding of the 
way in which the solution was reached. The pictures represent 
vents occurring successively during a day in the life of a boy. In 
lost pictures the boy and the other persons engaged in the 
tion are represented on a rather large scale and occupy the 
foreground. The background is made up of objects which indi 
ite the nature of the surroundings: bedroom, dining-room, 
school-room, street, etc. By combining the represented action 
ind the surroundings and by interpreting them in relation to 
ach other, the subject arrives at the understanding of the general 
tuation represented in the picture, viz., getting up in the morn- 
aving breakfast before school, going to school, etc. (2). 


standard procedure of giving the test was modified in 


W ' Srat 
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accordance with the purpose of the investigation. In order to 
allow for a greater freedom of expression, the explicit statement 
that only one solution is correct was omitted from the instruc- 
tions, as was also the demonstration of this principle on the first 
picture. The patient was simply told to find the blocks that 
would best complete the pictures. Only if he did not seem to 
understand the task, was the solution of the first picture demon 
strated to him. He was not barred from changing his place 
ments repeatedly and was encouraged to talk during the per 
formance. After he had completed all the pictures, he was asked 
to give his reasons for each of the placements. Since measur 
ment of achievement level was not attempted in this study, the 
results were not scored. Tentative as well as final placements 
were used as material for the qualitative analysis. Generally 
speaking, the aim was to obtain a wealth of free, uninfluenced 
completions, together with the information about the reasons 
implied in them. Additional explanations or questioning were 
ae 


ley seemed necessary 


resorted to when, in a particular case, t 


achieve this aim. 


Types oF PecuLiar CoMPLETIONS 


In attempting to describe and classify the peculiar 
made by the patients, one has first to eliminate th 


based on a complete lack of understanding of the ta 
t ~ 
of completing the picture in a meaningful way 
this case, chooses the block for entirely irrelevant reasons, 


because it matches the color of some prominent object in 


picture, or because he simply likes the picture on the block for 
, i 


its own sake. In extreme cases the blocks are selected and pla 


into the openings purely at random. Significant as these inad 


quate solutions may be for the evaluation of certain 

the patient’s mentality, they need not be further considere: 
Tl 

arities are due not to a lack of understanding of 

rather to peculiarities of the subject’s thinking. These soluti 


1e interesting solutions for us are those in which the pecul 


1 
the task 


( 
t 


may be roughly subdivided into seven groups, according 


factors determining the completion. These factors are: (a) 


t moet 


lated action; (b) assumed psychological act; (c) belonging 
to the situation or parts it; (d) summary of represented situ 
] * 


ation; (e) verbal connections; (f) transposition into reality p 
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) incomprehensible connections. In the following discussion 

se groups are described and illustrated. 

(a) lsolated action. \n many pictures the persons are shown 
n a definite transitive action; for example, they are looking at, 
pointing to, or reaching for something. Such actions are 


I 
ymetimes completed by the patients without any regard for the 
of the situation. Thus in the picture representing children 
playing in the field and looking up at something, the subject 
may place in the portion of the picture representing the sky, a 
nan, an automobile, or a cat, commenting simply: “ Those boys 
are looking up at a cat.” In the same way, a flying bird, an 
oplane, or a tree may be inserted in the floor of a room. | 
the represented action alone that determines the completion in 
ases. The patient thrusts into the picture objects that, 1! 
opinion, would attract attention, even though they have to 
' 


placed in physically impossible positions. One patient 


se boys are playing outside and looking at th 


the sky): I do not see anything els 


9 at. 


{ssumed psye holog ical act. In the next group of responses 


itients go a step further in their disregard of the physical 


>) 
In explaining their placements they do not mention at 


outward action represented in the picture, such as looking 


y 


pointing to an object. Instead they refer to psych log 


nts which have no representation in the pictur 
houghts, needs and wishes of the persons represent 
re of a tie, for instance, is placed on the horizon wit! 
nt: “The boy needs a tie for his collar.” A small 
room is there because “the boy wants a hors 
come a traveller.” A cap, or a book, 
1 in the sky with such explanations as: 
he boy’s mind ”; “ These books ar 
lock is in his mind—he wants to 
is time for dinner.” 
instances the object has lost 
xistence which it Poss ssed for 
ome a mere thought of the person. Yet 
ntion psychological moments permit 
the action completions. The subs 


al motives of the represented action 
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garding its physical reality. There is a continuous developm 


he function of the object inserted into the picture from th 
thing observed, pointed to, attracting attention, to the one need 
wished for, talked of and thought of. Reference to a perso? 
however, in one form or another, is the common characteristi 
of all these completions. 
(c) Belongingness to the situation or parts of it. The respons 
next group are based on what one may term “ general 
belongingness” to the situation. The more specific connectior 


of looking, wishing, thinking, which obtained between the per 


son and the object in the placements described above, is her 
dissolved in favor of a more general and indefinite impression 
that a certain object belongs within the sphere of the represented 
situation or activity. Although the object here is not assumed 
to be “in the mind ” of the person, it does not possess a definit 
place within objective space either. The following examples 
give an idea of this indefinite connection through belongingness 
within the same realm or the same situation. A tie (on the 
wall): “ This is his coat and his hat—and his tie: the tie goes with 
it.” A broken milk bottle (on the wall): “ Milk—the boy has 
breakfast.” A cap (in the air): “They play baseball—and this 
is a baseball hat. The hat suggests something about baseball.” 

A special case of this belongingness to a common realm is the 
one based on similarity of objects. A boy may be placed with a 
group of boys not because of the special clue, but simply because: 
“T saw three boys, and so I put one more with them—it should 
be all boys, boys, boys.” In other cases the subject may decide 
that the event depicted needs to be completed by a representation 
of the object or person that might have caused it; yet this causal 
factor also remains outside of the temporal-spatial system. Thus 
the cause of the accident is sometimes inserted in the picture—in 
the air—in the form of an object that might have struck the boy, 
or the running boys evoke the idea of a man chasing them, and 


a picture of a man is inserted in the part of the scene representing 


the sky. 

(d) Summary of represented situation. In the responses of 
this group the object inserted does not belong to the same con 
crete sphere of action as other objects in the picture; i.e., it does 
not stand on the same plane with them. Rather, it summarizes 
the pictured scene, giving its meaning or its keynote. The 
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; 


r of blocks which can fulfill this function is rather limited. 
many of the scenes represent situations related to school, 
ires of books are often used as providing a key to the situ 
“A book is put there—that is the spirit of school lessons.” 


it 


ok shows the knowledge in the back of his head.” The pictur 


[he book is up—that means the boy is going to school. TT! 


lunch-box carrying the inscription “lunch” is sometimes 
nployed as a ttle of the scene: “ The boy is going to dinne1 
is dinner-time.” 
object, however, that is used most frequently to summarize 
situation is the clock which is represented on three blocks, 
h indicating a different time. The time of day can easily be 
le to stand for the events that customarily fall into this time; 


quently the clocks appear in all pictures, being placed in 
sky, on the sidewalk, or on the floor. Their presence is 


<plained by the recurring formula: “It is time to 

Half past eight—it is time to get up”; “ Twenty minutes past 

<—they run a race every evening at that time ”; “ Four-thirty 

to go to supper”; “ The time when the sun goes down” 

It is time to salute.” 

\ well-differentiated response was given by a few patients to 
picture representing an accident. The opening was filled in 
case with the picture of a broken milk bottle. In another, 
rea broken flower pot was used, the subject explained clearly 

t the boy’s head—his mind—was broken, as was the flower-pot 

Che completions described under (d) are most freque ntly 
ed on an adequate understanding of the situation which they 

immarize, and in general represent a higher achievement than 
belongingness responses, which may be evoked by unimpor 
parts of the situation and may emphasize loose connections 
) Verbal connections. Some completions are based not on 
lations between objects, but on relations between words. Th: 
nt, for instance, inserts a plant into the picture representing 

oat room, explaining the placement as follows: “This is a 

rush-plant—you can use a brush on the coats, that is good.” In 

his case the word “brush” with its double meaning yields the 
mnection between the coats and the plants. In another cas 

patient justifies his placing a mail truck in the air by saying: 
hese boys have to run for the air-mail.” Completions of this 
kind reflect the well-known tendency of schizophrenic patients 
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to operate with the literal meaning of words and to be directed 
by purely verbal connections in their thinking. 

(f) Transposition into the reality-plane. An _ interesting 
although infrequent type of solution is the one in which the 
patient does not distinguish the pictured situation from the real: 
the picture is given the status of reality. As a consequence of 
this transposition of the situation into the reality plane, the needs 
and wishes evoked in the subject himself by the graphic situation 
may become effective in determining the completion; thus th 
problem is solved on the basis of expediency, as it were. On 
patient, while trying to decide where to place a block with the 
picture of a boy, says hesitantly: “Maybe I should leave th 
boy with his mother? If I put him here, he may be disturbed 
Another patient, at the examiner’s suggestion that he set int 
a picture a block with the picture of spilt ink, answered indig 
nantly: “But I would not want to drop the ink, would you? 
The same patient took the eye-glasses out of one picture “ becaus: 
they might get smashed with the bat” and put them int 


picture representing boys looking up at something, “ so that they 


can see better.” Frequently the responses of this group a1 
strongly colored by the patient’s own wishes or fears. “I do 


} YT 


not know what happened here. I do not know this boy and | 
am not the one that smashed his face,” said one patient about 
the picture representing an accident. On another pictur 
commented: “ This boy is losing his watch—but I did not do 
I did not hide anything on him.” 

(g) Incomprehensible. In a number of cases the complet 





remains incomprehensible to the observer, the explanations gi\ 


by the patient being either extremely far-fetched or even totally 


irrelevant. One patient places a book in a group of boys and 
explains: “On account of the boy having a T on his sweat 
I figured that a book would go in.” Scissors in the air over tl 


running boys are explained thus: “By his running | figure 
that shears go in. That just went through me, that is all.” A 
clock is inserted into the picture “ for relation to sewing machi 


> 


What will run a clock will run a sewing machine; machine 

sew you up—clock will sew you up.” A te is placed over t! 
running boys: “They are running from school—running nec} 
tie formation—it represents the style.” 





| most ol thes« CASCS a definité connectiol etween the 


! object and the represented scene seems to exist in the 

9 tient, yet he is unable to make this connection 
to the examuner, and probably often loses it himself while 
pting to formulate it. It 1s possible that these connections 

r to one ol the types described above, but are so far fetched 

y cannot be traced back as such by the observer. If this 

he incomprehensible « mmpletions do no rm 

i ite group, different from the six groups described above, 
ther indicate a high degree of disintegration of the subject’s 

t king processes. Since it is extremely difficult to analyze th 


tions 1n question, however, no generalizations can_ be 
with regard to this group. 
will be readily seen that to a large degree the categories 
which we have tried to subsume the peculiar responses of 
patients are based on the extreme cases: actually there ar 
itions between them. It is often difficult to decide whether 
bject inserted is conceived by the subject as reached-for or 
shed-for, as observed in reality or as merely thought-of by 
rson in the picture. The line of demarcation between th 
tion on the basis of belongingness to the same general 


and that based on summarizing is just as difficult to draw 


M r, one response may be subsumed under two categories, 
inder the object thought-of and under the summarizing 


For these reasons no attempt has been made to count 
lacements and to evaluate the results statistically, and for 
isons also no exact frequencies can be given for the dif 


kinds of resp¢ ynses. 





DISCUSSION OF THE INCONGRUITIES 


preceding section the peculiar placements made by the 

were analyzed with regard to the factors determining 
mpletion and were found to fall into seven separate groups 

There is one trait, however, that all these groups have in com 
namely, the disregard of factors that make the picture 

sent a section of real space. In each group of completions 
inserted objects are frequently placed in positions that are 
mpossible within the spatial system represented, that is, the 


room, the street, the field. It is this lack of appreciation of the 
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physical impossibility of certain positions that makes most of th: 
completions described appear incongruous or absurd to a normal 
observer. 

It seems worthwhile to consider this negative aspect of th: 
patients’ performance separately from the positive factors deter 
mining the completion in different types of placement. What 
are the causes of this disregard of the spatial relationships whic! 
are essential for a realistic pictorial representation? Does the 
patient simply not notice the details of the background and 
consequently fail to grasp the specific environment represented, 
or does he disregard the requirements of a realistic representation 
in spite of appreciation of the environment? 

In order to arrive at an answer to this question, the patients 
were asked to describe in detail each of the scenes they com 
pleted. In a large majority of cases the description given proved 
that the environment as indicated by the objects of the back 
ground was clear to the subject. For instance, in the pictur 
where the boys were made to look at a clock, they were clearly 
understood to be playing outside in the field, with no object 
which a clock could be affixed. To get insight into the way 
which the patient reconciled the two contradictory sets of fact 
he was further questioned about the location of each of th 
objects inserted. He was required to give an explanation ai 
justification of each placement. 

The responses obtained can be roughly separated into 
different categories, although actually there were gradual 
sitions between these. The subject (1) may admit the incor 
gruity of his placement, (2) may defend it by means of som 
rationalization, (3) may remain indifferent to the examiner 
criticism, or, finally, (4) may give the examiner to understai 
that the question of spatial position is irrelevant to him. 

In the first case the subject embarrassedly admits that things 
are not quite right (“Oh yes, they would not have clocks out 
there”), and corrects the incongruous placement. Yet suc! 
hasty retreat to the sphere of reality is the exception rather thai 
the rule. More frequently the subject tries to evade the issue 
for example, by persistently failing to hear the repeated local 
zation question, and showing only by his expression that he 
conscious of a certain defect in his completion. In this firs! 


group of responses the subject displays a certain accessibility 
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towards the demands for realistic representation voiced by the 
examiner. 
the next group of responses the patient takes a more definit« 
nd in defending the placements he had made. He does so, 
however, by giving some rationalization which represents a con 
cession to the point of view of the examiner. This explanation 
is usually given very reluctantly, and obviously only because of 
the outward pressure. Asked about the location of the clock 
(in the sky) one subject answers at first: “It is right here.” (“Is 
it on a wall, on a table—where?”) “It is on the steeple.” (“ Do 
you see the steeple?) “No, but I imagine it would be a nice 
place for it.” 
In another case a clock is inserted in the part of the picture 
representing the ground. (“Where is the clock?”) “That 
clock is to tell him he is on the sidewalk To tell 
him what time it is for school.” (“But where is it?”) The 
ubject shrugs his shoulders and says: “ The clock is on the side 
walk probably; I do not know just exactly.” In still another 
ype of rationalization the implausible position or the small siz« 
the object is explained by its being only a picture. 
[In the third group of answers the subject makes no attempt at 
itionalization and calmly accepts the absurdity pointed out 
m by the examiner. (“ Where is the man?”) “ Right her 
Up in the air?”) “Yes, he is up in the air.” (“How 
possible ra ‘This is the one | picked up I do not know 
other.” (“Where is the book?”) “In the picture it is 


on the wall.” In response to the urging of the exami 


subject may even agree that the position is strange, yet shows 

ither concern about it, nor desire to change the placement. All 

s behavior seems to indicate that the probli ms raised by 

xaminer do not actually seem important to him. 

The replies in the fourth and last group indicate quite clear]; 
the patient actually does not attribute any position withi 
space to the object inserted. He may declare emphatically 

that the object is only in the mind, in the thoughts of the person. 
When such solution of the question is not possible, as in g 
ngingness and in summarizing responses, the reply give: 


iows that the question of localization is felt by the subject to be 
imply inadequate—to have no meaning. He stresses that the 


object inserted, although it has a definite function, has no position 
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iN space, it is just put into the picture for a definite purpos 
(“ Where is the automobile?”) “It is in the top of the picture.’ 
(“ Where 1S the book—is it on the floor ? i, a3 No, it 1S yust 
set in—that is all.” The positive part of the explanation i 
such cases consists in simply stressing once more the function 


of the placement, e.g., that of summarizing the picture i 
key-response.’ 

If one surveys the variety of responses to the localization ques 
tions, one obtains the impression that the group last described 
yields the most adequate representation of the actual situation. 
As all the examples show, the subjects are not unable to appre 
ciate the spatial relationships. The more suggestible ones can 
be made, therefore, by means of questions and criticism, to giv 
up the incongruous placements, or at least to attempt a half 
hearted rationalization. Yet the first and the most adequat 
response is that of simply denying the inserted object a positi 
in space, denying the realistic character of the pictorial repr 
sentation which a normal person in this situation usually tak 
for granted. The patients who give the responses of the last 
described type are the ones who hold to this original conception 
of their placements, without attempting compromises with th 
viewpoint of the examiner. 

That the spatial factor in the case of absurd placements actually 
is not present in the subject’s mind is confirmed by the report 
of a normal subject who once made an absurd placement. 


subject, whose other placements were on a very high level and 


completely within the bounds of spatial reality, felt herself at a 


loss to find any appropriate completion for the picture repr 
senting boys walking at sunset, and finally inserted a clock (o1 
the horizon) with the idea that it was the time when the sun 
went down. In her introspective report she definitely denied that 
the clock was seen at the horizon or at any point of space at all: 
“T did not know what to take, and looked at the setting sun in 
the picture, and when I looked at the blocks it occurred to me 
that 8:20 was the time of the sunset, so I set the clock in [ 
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) 


considered how it could be outside in fields, never 
ght of its being there; it just seemed to fit with the sunset 
xplanation would be probably adequate for most of th 
yngruous placements made by the patients. 


r] 


The analysis of the patients’ responses to the localization ques 
thus shows that the disregard of position which causes 
gruous placements is not based on poor observation of th 
The spatial 1 
in spite of an appreciation of all 
the spatial organization. 


the psychopathological sigi an this specific 


ic 
f the spatial relationships by th wients? In order 


this question one must consider that the spatial rela 
; are—in pictorial representation as in reality—not merely 


the same order as any other details. In their total 


ity 
ld a definite frame of reference for the objects and mak« 
ture a representation of a section of real space, i.e., a spac 
ontains objects governed by the laws of gravitation. Onc 
“d 1S sucl . this frame of reference determines the status 
objects, limits the possibilities for various positions, con 
ns, or sizes; in other words, it functions as a system-form 
factor. When, on the other hand, this factor drops out, the 
itions also disappear, and objects are enabled to enter mean 
il relationships which would have been impossible within 
ilistic conception of the scene. The representation of he 


its or wishes of the persons depicted, or the re presentation 

* meaning of a whole scene, such as we found in the place 

of the patients, are the correlate of this liberation from 
bonds of the temporal-spatial reality. 

How far is this liberation an abnormal manifestation, and what 

ts relation to other disturbances found in schizophrenia? 

pictures as completed by the patients often remind one 

f the representations of medieval art, where the artist 

ned in the same picture scenes actually separated in 

ind space, placed objects and persons on top of each othe r, 

general attempted to render the spiritual meaning of th 

not its character as a real occurrence. This similarity with 

realistic art, medieval or modern, may suggest that the 

ena found in the patients are nothing abnormal in them 


The problem presented by the patients is, nevertheless, 
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different in some respects. They do not voluntarily adopt the 
given attitude and maintain it; their placements may be realisti: 
in some pictures, “ absurd” in others. When they change from 
one attitude to the other, they are not explicitly aware of the 
change. The occasional loss of the spatial frame of reference is 


here an instance of the general disorganization and dissociation 


of the different systems and of neffectiveness of all system 
forming factors. 

These conclusions not only find support in our general 
knowledge of schizophrenic thinking but are also corroborated 
by the results of other experimental studies. As an exampk 
may be mentioned the study of concept formation in schizo 
phrenia (6; 7). In these experiments, which required sor 
of objects, the patients were found to form groups on the 
of the impression that the objects belonged to the same ¢ 
sphere, rather than on the basis of their general abstract cha 
acteristics. They did not make use, as did normal subjects, of 
the clearly defined generalized concepts of color, shape, size, etc. 
In other words, they failed to make the conceptual system con 
stitutive for their solution of the sorting task, just as they failed 
to make the spatial system constitutive for the solution of th 
task of picture completion. This ineffectiveness of the system 
forming factors—which accounts for many peculiarities of schizo 
phrenic thinking—is probably one aspect of the change from the 
abstract to the more concrete way of thinking found in many 


of these patients (1; 4). 


Diacnostic RESULTs 


In order to determine how far peculiarities in the picture-com 
pletion task are typical of schizophrenic patients as such, their 
performance was compared with that of normal subjects of 
similar educational level, and with that of a small group of 
patients with organic brain lesions. The relationships existing 
between test performance and diagnosis merit consideration. 

For the purpose of comparison of the different diagnosti 
groups it proved desirable not to limit the material to the regis 
tering of single peculiar placements, but to attempt to chara 
terize the total response of each patient to the test. In so doing 
one has to take into consideration, besides the type of the unusual 
placements, the subject’s level of achievement as well. Responses 
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ng in the same category, such as completions of a psycho 


cal act or completions on the basis of the general belonging 
to the situation, may still vary widely in the clarity with 
ch both the general situation represented in the picture and 
single details are perceived and interpreted. There are, in 
words, in every group of peculiar placements apt and inept 
itions, although some categories, such as th summarizing 
ipletions, usually represent a higher level of achievement. In 
apt solutions the disregard of certain essential features 
patial relations) goes hand in hand with a close observation of 
gle detail, whereas in the inept solutions the level of perform 
is generally low. The same viewpoint of consistency 
pplies to the totality of a subject’s responses; the solutions of 
patients are on the same level throughout, while others 
absurd or inept responses side by side with normal and even 
ry apt ones. 

By taking these factors into consideration five types of respons« 
found: the normal; single abnormalities; unclear connec 
s; low level; and complete failure. These categories were 
1 to classify the subjects roughly according to their total 

sponse to the test. 
The first type—the normal—requires no elucidation. It 
cludes all subjects who did not have a single absurd placement, 
gardless of the level of their performance. The second group 
that of single abnormalities: on a background of normal 
sponse showing a good understanding of the general situation, 
en with some optimal solutions, a few conspicuous incongrui 
ties appear, usually of a rather high level, with a relatively large 
mber of summarizing responses. In the next group we find 
preponderance of vacillating, unclear connections, frequently 
mbined with strong personal reference. The subject may 
sitate endlessly between different placements and express com 
plete insecurity as to what to make of the picture, from what 
ndpoint or in which system to consider it. The normal 
ponses forfn a small proportion of the total responses, but 
sometimes show good observational ability. The fourth group 
that of loose, unspecific connections of a very low level. 
Absurd placements of all categories are found in this group, with 
the exception of the differentiated summarizing completions. 


| 


ven the non-absurd responses are of a low level and often reveal 
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a total lack of understanding of the general situation represented 
in the picture. The fifth group, which is a logical continuation 
of the low level group, 1S the one that includes all cases of com 
plete failure, that is, cases in which the patient was not even abl 
to und rstand the task. 


We shall discuss the distribution of the types of total respons 


described above in the three groups: normal subjects, schizo 


phrenic patients, organic patients. The seventy normal subjects 
(57 men and 13 women) were recruited mostly from among the 
attendants and students at the hospital. Approximately half of 
these subjects had had only a grammar school education. Th 


other half were divided more or less evenly between secondary 


ABLI 


Dp 
<: 
iN 


school and college. Among the sixty-two schizophrenics 
men and 22 women) at different stages of deterioration, seventy 
five per cent had had grammar school education only. The 
organic group of patients is quite small (15 men and 2 women) 
and consists of general paretics and of arteriosclerotics. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of the three diagnostic groups 
with regard to the types of response to the test. Since the sexes 
do not show any significant differences, they are considered 
together. 

The table shows that, with a few exceptions, normal subject 
do not make absurd placements, whereas two-thirds of th 
schizophrenics and three-quarters of the organic patie! 
make absurd placements of one type or another. There 1s, 
however, a considerable difference between the schizophreni 
and the organic patients in the dominant type of the total 
response. Schizophrenics show typically a rather high general 
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vel of achievement with occasional very conspicuous deviating 

ponses, and they are the only subjects who demonstrate the 

ting, incomprehensible connections and the extreme vacil 

on. The organic patients show a much more homogeneous 

{a much lower level of achievement, tending to complet 
These results are in agreement with the prevailing con 

tions about the differences and similarities of the 

hoses and schizophrenia and with th 


rimental studies (3). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


\ completion test (Healy Picture Completion Test Il) was 
n to a group of schizophrenic patients, a small group of 
ral paretics and arteriosclerotic patients, and to a group of 
mal controls. 
lwo-thirds of the schizophrenic group and three-quarters of 
organic patients showed incongruous placements which wer« 
tically absent in the normal group. In the organic group 
sponse was generally on a lower level and less differentiated 
in the schizophrenics; for the latter, the occurrence of 
uliar solutions together with normal and even good com 
vas characteristic. 
analysis of the peculiar responses found In patients has 
] | 


} } 
pesides fral dom placements based on compiete lack Ol 


i I 


lerstanding of the task, completions of the following kinds 


cts may be inserted into the pictures as being pointed-to o1 


DV the person in the picture Or conceived as only 
-for, talked-about, or thought-about. They may loosely 


g to the same sphere as the situation represented in 


re, or some part of it; or they ma‘ 
ymbolic way. Some of the con 


1 


ns are based are of a p irely vi rbal 


seem to be given momentarily th 
with some personal meaning, and then 


lance with the subject’s fears or desires. G 


} 


ents seem unable to keep apart th 


wishes or fears, the sphere ol objective re 
of symbolic representation by picture or 


characteristic of incongruous placem 
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regard of the spatial relationships which are constitutive for a 


realistic pictorial representation. This disregard may be con 
sidered as a special instance of the general ineffectiveness of all 
system-forming factors which is characteristic of schizophrenic 


thinking. 
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IRM CAM ) 
l ly « hizophrenic think i tw 
illy oppos d ave es O } roa t t pro ) teri ition 
From on air tion, rt ) reni a 
ipared directly with those of norma der t ime con 
y this method one can det in pi A er or not t 


t extent one would be justified in chai rizing the products of 
renic disorganization as childish. At the opposite end of the scale, one 


light from the closing phases of life, and determine whether or not 
terioration vields a comparable product. The aged present the investi 
th a naturally produced organic deterioration of complex functions, in 


ere is enough homogeneity to permit one to draw general conclusions 


VERBAL PROBLEMS 


us work on schizophrenic thinking (3), we emphasized the loose 
of organization and the peculiar use of inexact approximations 


seemed to throw in, more or less indiscriminately, elements that 


thought of loosely as belonging to the general subject, but which 
ser organization one would expect of an adult I r¢ ry 

n the constituents were not adequately expressed, eitl on 
when asked for (asyndests As a consequence of this lack of 
rganization, there was a conspicuous failure to eliminate conflicting 
vant elements, and to maintain clear boundari T) defects, of 
we shall give examples, resulted in confusion not only to the hearer, but 


t patient himself. 


rt eart of social organization is, naturally, social communication. This 


the ability to see that the instruments of communication are 





nderstood while they are being used Any normal adult must be 
to define his terms to a reasonable degree upon demand. That is, he must 


» become more exact by limiting the reference of a term or a phrase 
and to accomplish this end he must be able to discard whatever is 
rtant or only partially relevant. Such capacity is just what is absent in 


renic disorganization. Instead of being able to give something more 


and more specific upon demand, the schizophrenic is often able only 


row in further approximations. Social communication suffers. His use 


*Read before the American Psychopathological Association at the 28th Annual 
Meeting, Atlantic City, May 5, 1938 
work was done at the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, The Johns Hopkins 
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the explanation of 
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nly say, “It’s a relationship u 
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together.” Another forms a colo 


just seen be understanding 
to 


bviously corresponded 


eriorated Le vere quite well able to restri 
arbitrary limits imposed by the experimental set-uy 
too, were unable to solve e problem satisfactorily; | 
nclusion of extraneous and absent material we have de 


found in our senile group. They showed less variety 


] 


than the schizophrenics; they stuck monotonously 


principles, usually color, and often went on doing 

the face of repeated and insistent correction. An interest 
the tendency toward apparently irresistible completion tl 
amp! 
n the 
] 


nd over among our seniles. Those senile patients, for ¢ 


l color, if constantly encouraged would persevere ploddingly i 


who clung t 
of some other basis of classification, until two or three of the same « 
Then an increased tempo would imme 


The picture they 


chanced to me next to each other 


diately appear and everything would landslide to color again 
hig 


presented in their attempts at solution differed widely from that of our schi 
Just as we did in our earlier work with the sentence fragments, 
patterns of thinking in senile deterioration here fundamentally 
those in schizophrenic disorganization. 


SUMMARY 
s of the studies outlined above. it is possible to make certain general 


yut thought in our schizophrenic patients. In the first place, the 
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within this whole are not 
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individual. This consideration sugg 

itions in psychopathology, particul 
The results of the present investigati 
to make use of the terms “ regre 


& 


sion ’ 
rize schizophrenia generally, it will have to be 


are taking serious liberties with these 


concept 


and brevity. The schizophrenic thinking we h: 


ribed neither as childish nor as that of ordir 
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1 presented in Table 
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Profession 
wut the distribution A number of professions, however, have ¢ 
1s compared with the order of conservative-radical attitudes in Table 1 
more, tl ational relationship to attitudes is by no means equal among 
four ases of religion measured In general, the influence of 
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/ 
vocational outlook in the attitudes of students is most strikingly seen 
e of the ministry 
none of the areas studied do vocations inked on 1 isis of student 
fit into a socio-economic scale 
The homes of dentists, journalists, lawyers. farmer aborers and 
al men seem to provide the more conservative attitudes whuil the more 
students came trom the homes of teachers and cial 
The most religious group in this study cai fre f par ¢ 
wed closely by students from the farms and fror th home of laborers 


Father’s vocation seems to have more influence upon student attitudes than 


ification by year 1n college 
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t pressionistically « judg 
findings of a test this method 
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I il tigatiol It tvi | ot the nethoc 
rk that Terman was able largely to obvi thre of 
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jects, (2) tl natural fear of persons who answer su 
identity may be discovered by the investigators, and ( 
id and wife to di the questions and to ask eacl 
will mak 
recognizes the hazards to be met in a search for ycl 
Ku rrelat of marital happine he contends (| 
practical purposes and rough approximations even the 1 
iriabl nd themselves to treatment by quantitatt 
yrecia ourse, the limitations of psychometric method 
inic manifestations which are commonly conceived and 
ive events. On the other hand, the reviewer wonders if an\ 
t devoted scores or even hundreds of hours to the study of 
idual ca in fully appreciate the considerations which lea 
rticularly the psychoanalysts) to belittle psychometric findin 
on ased upon them 
found (pp. 341-3) in the self-ratings of husband T 
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their homosexual tendenci Ninety-fo 
ands and o1.8 per cent of the t 
omosexual impulse Only o.8 pet nt of t iT 
dmit that thev a1 ) tr 
persons ol the 1 | t er ( Ho ( 
that few f any, of Terman u nd i 
ts and that a negligibly small percent 
ial isticatt whi na Y qu 
cle 1¢ ind 
dangerou I 1 a person has no ) 
lly ignorant of psychoanal tl fine 
( 1 irecn that | nswel qu } 
a mK nor! | col to ait { XpI 
the of more naive persons will t I 
perien< that this kind of uired 1 ( ‘ n 
lL yse | on ed il d I 1d f N } ( 
d Californian The 4.4 per cent of husbands and 
I nan ubjects who rated tl ’ oO 
npul iv simply be atypical Californian th re 
tl lO! ind not psy ( uall aitteren I ‘ 
c } not at all homosexually inclined On tl r hand, any 
nced psychiatrist would confidently gu that tl ot | group 
d an important number of person who habitually reps trong” ¢ 
trong” homosexual longings The factor of awaren tolerance, whic! 
eat practical importance to the clinician, must sooner or later be giver 
recognition by psychologists who wish t xtend the scope of psycho 
eu methods. 
S vegative considerations as the one just discussed will naturally occur t 
isychiatrists who read Terman’s book. They will not, however, dampen 
thusiasm of the fair-minded for the findings presented therein. Thoss 


who have come to accept Freud’s explanations of the human mind 

only really useful working hypothesis from which to proceed thera 
tically, but who have not lost our earlier faith in scientific psychology 

otentially one of the essential foundations of psychopathology, have much t 

from a study of Terman’s research technique. His study of the psycho 

il factors in marital happiness shows what can be done by way of extending 


y scientific methods to include material once regarded as lying exclusively 


thin the province of clinicians. It justifies a hope that further encroachments 


f this kind will ultimately lead to an effective rapprochement between ps1 





hiatric clinicians (including the psychoanalytic-minded) and scientific psycholo 
g I 
ts who have found that “even the most purely qualitative variables lend 
i themselves to treatment by quantitative methods.’ 


id G. V. Hamiton 


ind Santa Barbara, California 


Mopern Society AND MENTAL Disease. By Carney Landis and James D. Page 


New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. Pp. ro 


Modern society and mental disease is a small book of 190 pages of which sor 

pages contain an appendix, tables, references, and an index. Although the 
title of the book implies a discussion of the re lationshiy between modern society 
mental disease, the greater part of the book consists of a presentation of 
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between hol: Mp idicalism but no correlation between 


measured | sts, rad n; attitudes are gained chiefly 


r person 


arch Che probl 
disposition toward 


without 


wrong 
hown t negro but in 
ttitude, In l ell : t of a more gener: 
onservatisn ich is found running through other attitudes. Sine: 
they are also surprised to find that abb 
$ as high as the complete Thurstone 
glect the theoretical importance of recent demonstra 
nade that Thurstone’s elaborate technique for measi 
attitude 1 npar to cutting a tree with a razor rather than an 
Another questionable assumption, the dangers of which the author: 
that “attitudes are distributed fairly normally.” In less critical han 
hypothesis would cause difhculty; for to assume normal distribution ts to as 
static and uniform society and a homogeneous population. The distributi 
of attitudes seems, in reality, to be anything but normal when one investigate: 
real issues in real life. Compare, for example, the attitudes toward the negr 
in the North and South, class attitudes in the United States and the U.S.S.R 
party attitudes toward Franklin Roosevelt. To assume normal distribution 
ny finite population is to assume a constant standard of judgment, a fram« 
reference unaffected by sex, age, race, locality, income, or “cultural” factors 
4 casual survey of the results and controls of the American Institute of Pu 
Opinion gives little encouragement to the proponent of normal distributior 
uttitude 
The authors conclude from their biographical information that the | 
intense the “generic set,” the more will attitudes determine reactions to specif 
questions and the less unrelated will be the responses to separate but logically 
related items This observation together with the difficulty they note in 
discovering what a given individual’s “central function” is, should raise for 
the student of attitudes some questions regarding the dimensions upon whicl 
ittitude scales are and should be constructed 
Almost all attitude tests set out to determine the direction of an attitude 
together with some measure of the extent of the direction. But there seem 
¢ another dimension without which the simple matter of direction is difficult 
to interpret in the case of the single individual or group. We might call it the 
felt intensity” of the attitude or the degree of ego-involvement it has for t 
individual. Two individuals may have the same score on a scale, yet one person 
may be exhibiting an inherited stereotype which means little to him 
occupies his attention only when he is asked about it, while another persor 
may spend a large share of his life working and sacrificing for the fulfillment 
of that same attitude. A study of the personal involvement which different 
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principles are proposed to explain this development—the phenomenon of psyche 
logical assimilation of ideas and sensory impressions trom the environment, and 
that of “circular response Among the “materials of personality’ which are 
then mentioned and illustrated with data provided by case studies are: “con 
tutional characteristics,” body types, hormonal influences and other constituents 
of the milieu interne, metabolic rate, and psychological energy 

In the same chapter is included a consideration of biographical methodology 
for the study of materials of personality I'wo defects of present biographi 
are the striving for an unnatural unity and the dearth ot psychiatric content. Y« 
the “technique of historical perspective in the study of individual persons 
essential for obtaining a knowledge of personality. For that reason, Dr. Healy 
suggests and illustrates the application of the methodology of psychiatric investi 
gation to a few highly successful persons. 

In the second chapter factors in the developing and emerging personality are 
described and illustrated. Most obvious are the influences on personality of 
birth experience, the establishment of routines in pre-school years, peculiar 
habits established in the elementary school period, unusuai or inappropriat 
growth during adolescence Interwoven with these and other specific factor 
are the persistence of hereditary or early acquired patterns, the danget 
evidences of immaturity due to forced or incomplete early developm nt, and 
permeating influence of fundamental drives Throughout the chapter 
reader gets an impression of an inherent ompiexity Of personality 

chapter such influence on the structuring of the personalit 
amily and social group, the youthful gang, formal edu 

other ins than the chool, and national! systems ol! deportment 
training, ; briefly considered. With a discussion of the practical aspe 


ersonality qualities necessary for great leadership the chapter ends, str 
& t 


the “human factor” in industry, and the psychiatric principles which under! 


the behavior of a crowd 
The last chapter gives a mere glimpse of implications for the future. Re 


nizing the existing gaps in our knowledge concerning the characteristics of 


personality, the author claims that already more is known than is applied. It 
is not physical catastrophes that threaten the world, he believes, but man-made 
and psychological forces. Yet such an unpromising state of human affair 
seems unnecessary One can vision the dawn of a new spirit through a 
specifically motivated educational process both for adults and for the youth of 
our land.’ 

In spite of this optimistic ending the reader finds he has gained no such clear 
‘conceptions of essential structurings” as were promised in the opening pages 
Nor has much been gleaned from the author’s wealth of clinical experience 
concerning specific ways in which personality can be modified, inasmuch a: 
Dr. Healy wisely avoids the attitude of “ What's your problem; well, here’: 
solution.’ The has nevertheless found real wisdom on every page and 
has gained increased insight into the meaning of certain kinds of behavior 
Dr. Healy mak ar th: ask 1s one of building on the innate foundatio 
from the cradle onwards by training, disciplines and information 

The book is valuab t as a systematic, comprehensive treatise, but for 
crystals of ideas embedded here and there Among these crystallized concept 


} 


are the clinical b: for the study of personality, the technique of histori 
} 


perspective ( unity of a remembered past”) emploved in t 


study of botl ell 1 and maladjusted individuals, the part that an indi 
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